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SUCCESSFUL FARM TELEPHONE SYSTEM—OPERATOR’S HOME AND OFFICE—See Page 339 f") 


The commercial and social advantages of the farm telephone cannot be overestimated. Isolated farm houses 0 
in remote districts feel the throb of metropolitan life. Whole families are connected by wire. The U S weather 1} 
forecasts are given daily over the line. Farmers can sit in their easy chairs and hear the election returns from (") 
Maine to Mexico. This service in the system here described is conducted by several local companies, each under } 
its own management, but all working in harmony. A large part of the work necessary in building and maintain- 4 ) 
ing the lines is done by the stockholders at times when farm work is not pressing. A record is kept of the time each | 
works and credit is given him at the regular price paid for such labor. A uniform price of $12 a year in advance, ) 
or $1.25 by the month, is charged for the use of instruments. Further detail are given on Page 339 with illustra-~- 

tions made especially for American Agriculturist. 
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[2] 
Going Through Bankruptcy. 





[The editorial on this subject-in our issue 
of Sept 9 has brought out many questions, 
answers to all of which will be found in 
the following article by our attorneys, 
Gardner & Burns.] 


The first step to be taken by the bank- 
rupt is to file a petition (in triplicate) in 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which the petitioner has his domi- 
cile, or in which he has been engaged in 
business for the six months prior to the date 
of the filing of such petition. Said petition 
is made up on blanks which can be pur- 
ehased at any store where legal blanks are 
kept for sale, and a set of three complete 
copies will cost about $1. This petition must 
contain a complete list of the creditors of 
the bankrupt, together with their addresses 
and the kind of debts (i e, whether secured 
or unsecured) owed them; a complete list 
of the property of the bankrupt; and also 
a list ef the property claimed to-be ex- 
empt under the laws of the state in which 
the bankrupt resides. 

Upen the filing of this petition there is an 
order entered by the court referring the 
same to a referee in bankruptcy, who is to 
hear the evidence and make the proper rec- 
ommendations. This having been done, the 
court will enter an order adjudging the pe- 
titiener a bankrupt. A meeting of the cred- 
iters of the bankrupt is advertised to be 
held before the referee. At this meeting, 
the bankrupt must be present to be exam- 
ined under oath by his creditors touching 
his preperty, etc. If the bankrupt has prop- 
erty which is not exempt by the laws of the 
state in which he resides, a trustee will be 
appointed upen the application of the cred- 
itors, who will hold this property for the 
benefit of the creditors of the bankrupt. 
When the property is realized upon, divi- 
dends will be paid to the creditors. 

After the referee is satisfied that justice 
has been done to all concerned, he will make 
a recommendation to the court that the 
bankrupt be discharged, and if there be no 
objections, the court will enter an order 
discharging the petitioner from his debts 
and liabilities set out in the petition. If, 
however, some creditor objects to the order 
of discharge being entered, the court will 
refer the matter of the objections to the 
referee, who will hear the same, and will 
then make a recommendation either that 
the petitioner be discharged or that the or- 
der of discharge be withheld. 

At any time after the first meeting of the 
creditors, the bankrupt may agree upon a 
composition (or settlement) with such cred- 
iters, and an application for the confirma- 
tion of such composition may be filed in the 
court of bankruptcy after, but not before, 
it has been accepted in writing by a major- 
ity in number of all creditors whose claims 
have been allowed, which number must rep- 
resent a majority in amount of such claims. 
The court will confirm the composition if 
satisfied that it is to the best interests of all 
coneerned. 

When the petition is filed, the bankrupt 
must pay to the clerk of the court $25 ($10 
for the referee, $10 for the clerk and $5 for 
the trustee), unless the bankrupt makes af- 
fidavit that at the time of filing said peti- 
tion he is without, and cannot obtain, the 
money with which to pay such fees. Be- 
sides the $25 to be paid for the referee, clerk 
and trustee, there will be an advertising ex- 
pense of about $2, and a postal card, on 
which is printed the advertisement of the 
meeting of the creditors, must be mailed to 
each of the creditors, so that this expense 
for postals will depend upon the number of 
creditors to be notified. 

In addition to the costs above mentioned, 
which must be paid in any event, the ref- 
eree is to be paid from the estates admin- 
istered before him, 1 per cent commission 
on sums to be paid as dividends and com- 
missions, or % of 1 per cent on the amount 
te be paid creditors upon the confirmation 
of a composition. The trustee is to receive 
such commissions on sums to be-paid as 
dividends and commissions as may be al- 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


lowed by the court. The person seeking the 
benefit of the bankruptcy law must, of 
course, engage an attorney, and the attor- 
ney’s fee. should be considered as a part 
of the expense of the case. This amount 
will vary in. different places, and. will de- 
pend also somewhat on the standing of the 
attorney .and also on the amount of the 
estate of the bankrupt. Perhaps $50 to $100 
would be a reasonable fee for taking a per- 
son through bankruptcy; less in some cases, 
more where large sums are involved. 





Cheap Farms in New England—Henry 
B: The abandoned farms of New England 
are more of a myth than a reality. There 
are some sections in which farms that were 
tormerly worked have been given up to 
pastures and forestry, which is all they 
were fit for. There are other sections in 
which farms more or less remote from 
eities, towns and markets, or that are con- 
siderably run down can be bought at very 
low prices, and with good management 
will produce good crops and afford a com- 
fortable living, and what is more—health 
and happiness, The best way to get in touch 
with such properties is to insert a little 
advertisement in The-New England Home- 
stead at Springfield, Mass, describing just 
what you want, the cost of which will be 
only 3c per word per insertion. Some years 
ago a partial list of these farms was pub- 
lished by the state board of agriculture, 
Boston, Mass, and Concord, N H, but the 
farms listed were mostly long since sold or 
withdrawn from the market, Another edi- 
tion will be printed In Mass next year, pro- 
vided the legislature of 1900 makes an ap- 
propriation for that purpose. 





Enamel Cloth for Sections—There is 
nothing better than enamel cloth over sec- 
tions. When on the hive the bees do not 
glue it so tight as they do a board, and 
if you wish to see how the bees are pro- 
gressing, just fold back one corner and 
peek in, keeping the bees back with a lit- 
tle smoke. With a board one“is compelled 
to open the entire top at once and the bees 
rush out all over, and when putting the 
board on you are apt to kill some of them. 





L. R. W.: The U §S dept of agr issues a 
year book annually, which you can obtain 
free upon application to your congressmen, 
if the supply is not exhausted, 








A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, mee ag Ill., have placed upon the market 
a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, thatis only 25 inches 
high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels with ¢inch 
tire. 





This wagon‘is made of best material throughout, 
and really costs but atrifie more than a set of new 
wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cata- 
logue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturin 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish meta 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 








GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A QOOD WACON. 
Unless a wagon has good wheels it is 


“rae ELECTRIC Qf. 


THE s 
are good wheels and they make a wagon 
last indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box Quincy, lis. 








IT IS NOT A TOY. 
Stevens’ “ Favorite’’ No.-21 


BicycLe RIFLE. 


20-inch barrel, in leather bound canvas 
case with heavily reinforced ends. 





_ 


Price complete with case, $7.50 


Delivered free to any part of the'United States. 


STEVENS’ ARMS & TOOL CO. 


P. 0. Box 197, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


austis MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE. BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes, 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
ation. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CO., Cherry 8t., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


TOBAGCO LEAF, 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICE. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and — tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and laboratory. It isthe only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole ‘subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with upwards of 
150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. Cloth,12mo. 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New Yorks 
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Highly Developed Farm Telephones. 


Cc. P. HASKINS, 





Northeastern Ohio is noted for its rural 
telephone service, and especially is this true 
of Geauga Co, although strictly an agricul- 
tural county. Not only is there an office 
in every township, but hundreds of farmers 
and business men have ’phones in their 
homes. So numerous are the wires that 
they have been likened to a gigantic spi- 
der’s web covering the whole county. 

One of the local companies, known as the 
Bainbridge Tel Co, bears the _ distinc- 
tion of being exclusively a farmers’ com- 
pany, it being operated by eight farmers, 
who own everything, from franchise to 
switchboard. This company was organized 
two years ago. Each stockholder owns one- 
eighth interest, and all sharing equally the 
assessments and dividends. A Gdnstitution 
and code of rules were framed and adopt- 
ed, officers were 
elected congisting of 


American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending October 7, 1899 


satisfactorily. Upon retiring for the night 
the operator switches on the electrical night 


bell, which is located in his sleeping room.. 


A call on any wire during the night imme- 
diately sets this bell ringing, and it: con- 
tinues to ring until the call is answered by 
the operator. By this arrangement an ab- 
solute day and night service is secured, 
which is indispensable in cases of emer- 
gency. A record is kept of all the toll mes- 
Sages each day, whether sent or received, 
and at the end of each month a statement 
is prepared for each company with which 
we connect and balances are settled. 

The rental price ($12 a year in advance or 
$1.25 by the month) entitles the subscriber, 
his family, hired help and company the free 
use of our lines and those with which we 
have reciprocity contracts. Beyond this a 
low rate of toll is charged, varying from 
10 to 20c, according to distance. Our treas- 
urer goes all around once in three months 





a pres, ‘Vice pres, 
sec’y, treas and gen 
manager. The latter 
has the general su- 
pervision of the lines, 
such as purchasing 
material, construct- 
ing, repairing, setting 
instruments, etc. The 
other officers perform 
such duties as are 
customary in their 
respective offices. All 
are elected for one 
year. Four regular 
meetings are heldan- 
nually, and _ special 
meetings are called 
by the president when 
necessary. 

The primary object 
in constructing the 
lines was not to build 
them for an invest- 
ment, but asa help 
in the transaction of 
our business asfarm- 
ers, and to give our 
families some of the 
social privileges that 
are too often lacking 
on the farm. We buy 
all our material at 
wholesale, usually 
paying cash, thereby 
saving the cash dis- 
count. Cedar poles 25 
ft long and 5 to 6 inches in diameter at 
top end, are used on all long lines. On short 
lines we use some chestnut and black wal- 
nut, but being so much heavier, and harder 
to climb, are not satisfactory. The poles 
are set 4 to 4% ft deep and from 200 to 225 
ft apart, varying the distance to avoid in- 
terfering with buildings, lawns, gateways 
and other places where poles would be un- 
desirable to the land owner. _Good painted 
cross-arms are securely fastened to the 
poles with lag bolts. Special telephone wire 
varying in size from Nos 9 to 12 is used. 
This comes in coils containing one-half 
mile, and is vastly better than common 
wire. 

' We use only the best long-distance tele- 
phones, both of the series and the bridg- 
ing bell patterns. The latter are better 
talkers, but seem to get out of order more 
easily than the others. A modern 100-drop 
Switchboard is centrally located in the 











home of one of the company, who with the 
help of his family attends to this work very 








No. 15 


more ’phones, including @ village of 3000 
population. The frontispiece shows the op- 
erator’s home and office of this company. 





How to Get Better Roads. 





A thorough believer in good roads is A. 
W. Campbell, provincial instructor in road 
making for Ontario. On account of the 
thinly settled condition of most parts of the 
country he finds the roads in rather bad 
condition and the system of caring for them 
in some instances rather primitive. He 
advises to do away with the payment of 
taxes by labor on the roads. This same 
method of payment in labor has been found 
unsatisfactory in many parts of the U S. 
He would levy a rate of assessment on the 
township. ; 

For road purposes the township needs to 
be divide@ into four or five divisions and 

the money appor- 

tioned equally among 
them. A road com- 
. missioner wil: be ap- 
pointed who should 
advise and _ consuift 


bil — with the town coun- 
i \ I ty! cil. The council would 


ii 

i lay down the general 
plan, including the 
width and depth of 

the roads, character 
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INTERIOR OF TELEPHONE OFFICE, 


SHOWING OPERATOR AND SWITCHBOARD. 


and makes collections. The low rate of 
rental is only. made possible in the country 
by placing several ’phones on each circuit, 
usually one street or neighborhood are on 
the same wire, each one having his own 
signal or ring as we callit. While it is pos- 
sible, with the best instruments, to put a 
large number on the same circuit, we find 
that from four to eight at most are enough 
to insure first-class service without becom- 
ing too ‘‘mixy.’”’ Electrical storms cause us 
some trouble, but thus far the damage has 
been exceedingly small. ‘Cross talk” or the 
induction between parallel wires is by far 
the worst thing with which we contend, 
and can only be avoided by a transposed 
metallic circuit with from one to four trans- 
positions per mile. A liberal use of insu- 
lated wire prevents the singing of the wires 
in cold weather. 

. We started with three subscribers outside 
of the company, and now have over 50, with 
30 miles of poles, and 100 of wire. Reciproc- 
ity arrangements give us the free use of 150 





of drainage, etc. Ne 
road should be nar- 
rower than 18 ft. Im- 
portant roads should 
be at least 24 ft wide. 
All the direct workof 


———SS 








construction, which 
is hauling’ gravel, 
ditching, bridge 


building and drain- 
age, will be done by 
contract supervised 
by the commissioner. 
Repairing will be 
done by the day un- 
der the direction of 
the commission, who 
would also have the 
care of road making 
machines and _ full 
power to employ or 
discharge men with- 
out interference by 
oe the council. Finally 

Mr Campbell advises 

work should be com- 

menced with a defi- 
nite end in view and continued from year to 
year if necessary until the entire road sys- 
tem is brought to proper standard. 





Apples Cannot Be Picked Carelessly 
then allowed to lie on the ground exposed to 
the weather, to color up for any length of 
time. They should be barrelled and deliver- 
ed at the cold storage plant as quickly as 
possible after leaving the tree. It does 
not pay to put in cold storage anything but 
the very best fruit. It should be carefully 
picked, then not allowed to be bruised in 
handling, pressed into barrels good and 
tight, and then quickly placed in cold stor- 
age Last fall we bought in N Y 6000 bbls 
apples. They were sent here as quickly as 
possible after being taken off the trees, and 
our shrinkage on the entire lot was less 
than 3 per cent, This shrinkage was oc- 
casioned, not by decay, but because some 
of the apples were not pressed into the bar- 
rels tight encugh.—[G. B. Storer, of Twin 
City Ice and Cold Storage Co 
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[4] 
Agricultural Progress and Profit. 





Among the interesting and valuable pa- 
pers presented at the farmers’ national con- 
gress at Boston this week was one by 
Franklin Dye, secretary N J bd of agri, on 
Agricultural progress and profit. Space 
will permit us to print here only a part of 
it. After describing at some length the be- 


ginnings in agriculture, and drawing some, 


significant comparisons between means and 
methods a few decades ago and now, Mr 
Dye touched graphically upon the future of 
this great industry. Among other things, he 
said: 

What can farmers do, as a class, for their 
own improvement? The greatest good can 
enly be secured by organization and co-op- 
eration. There is no such proportion of the 
population engaged in a single calling as 
there is in this. By organization, local and 
general, the farmers should put in the state 
and national legislatures men who would 
represent their interests. And in doing this 
they would advanee the interests of the 
people. By organization and co-operation 
farmers could regulate local taxation, im- 
prove their schools, keep and extend free 
rural mail delivery, buy lower and _ sell 
higher, improve their business methods; 
and by discussion among themselves im- 
prove their ability to take part in public 
affairs; a great need. They should lay hold 
of the market end of their business, study 
its demands and cater to them in order to 
obtain larger profits. To do this it would 
not be necessary to enhance the price to 
the consumer so much, but to get the pro- 
duct to him without passing through so 
many hands, and in a better condition. Con- 
sumers’ interests call for their co-operation 
in this matter. They should learn how to ad- 
vertise and do more of it. Please the eye 
and the appetite, and the pocketbook will 
disgorge. The farm itself and the dairy 
should be so well cared for that the farmer 
will not be ashamed to put his name and 
the name of his place on a bulletin — at 
the entrance. 

Do you ask what organization is best? 
The farmers’ institute is the farmers’ win- 
ter school of methods. It affords a needed 
opportunity for improving the business of 
agriculture. The local club is helpful also. 
But for the greatest good we should be- 
long to such organizations as are both state 
and national in their character. A progres- 
sive farmer will also keep in touch with 
progressive ideas by paytng for and read- 
ing some one or more of the leading agri- 
cultural papers. 

Agricultural progress and profit. The 
latter Gepends upon the former. No prog- 
ress, no profit. Profit is gain beyond ex- 
penditure—excess of value over cost. Ina 
fair study of this question of profits, the 
expenditures on the farm and for the fam- 
ily now and in former times must be con- 
sidered. That a wide difference is found 
between the fore part and the, latter half 
of the present century must be admitted. 
What the farmers of the earlier period al- 
lowed were, largely, but the plain neces- 
sities of common lives. Farmers now, in 
large numbers, procure and enjoy the luxu- 
ries and accessories of modern life equal to 
any in other callings of equal means. Again, 
profit is intimately connected with econom- 
ical practice, I do not speak of economy in 
the matter of self-denial, but as it relates 
to wastefulness. I speak of farm manures. 
I believe that for every acre of agricultural 
land in the U §S there is an annual loss of 
at least 50c in plant fooa from the barn- 
yard accumulations. At this low estimate, 
there being 4,564,641 farms in the U S of av- 
erage size of 137 acres, we have an annual 
loss for the whole country of $311,667,908. In 
the newer productive regions of the west it 
is total. The middle west farmers are awak- 
ening to this miserable policy now, and find 
it is necessary to husband home resources 
of plant food by rotation of crops and utili- 
zation of manure. The story of all the At- 
lantic state farms is one of exhaustion. 
We are beginning to restore soil production 
by the use, largely, of commercial manures. 
This is well. But why not, at the same time, 











FARM MANAGEMENT 





take care of the home product? This done 
and wisely applied, the bill for the other 
could be largely reduced; or, if it were con- 
tinued, the product from both would be 
much greater than it now is. 

In the dairy business, another, a source of 
great loss, is the support and care of bovine 
boarders. And yet that farmer, while com- 
plaining, will not inaugurate a system of 
weighing and measuring whereby he can 
determine positively whether each cow is 
being kept at a profit or not. We have not 
found that the price per bushel, pound, etc, 
has increased in the same proportion. But 
in another way the total returns are well 
up with the progress indicated. For the 
yields per acre for farm crops and per head 
for stock have been largely increased, so 
that the old acre has more than doubled its 
vield under the new management, and the 
modern cow produces as much as two or 
three of her ancestors. We are doing bet- 
ter than formerly. There 1s progress, and 
with it increasing profit under intelligent 
management, The future of~.agriculture 
rests largely with the farmers. Is it not a 
business of such importanee, variety and 
attractiveness as to command our admira- 
tion, our industry and our best thought? 





Handling Corn Fodder. 
H. PFAENDER, MINNESOTA. 





Owing to the coarse nature of this cereal 
it is more difficult to handle than any other 
farm crop. There are a great many de- 
vices of low racks so that the stalks may 
be carried in armfuls onto them, but un- 
doubtedly the quickest way is to tie the 
stalks into good bundles and have one man 
pitch and the other on the wagon. Then in 
unloading, there is not that loss which oc- 
curs in a load of loose stalks. I cut my 
corn with a binder, do not untie the bun- 
dles at husking, but simply turn them 
around a few times. A table is used to lay 
the bundles on while husking, thus saving 
a good deal of back-bending to the husker, 
and more palatable leaves for the stock than 
with the old way of kneeling on the corn. 
I stack the stalks near the door of the hay 
loft driveway, and in winter cut the stalks 
with a fodder cutter and feed in the barn. 
Pound for pound, the cut corn fodder gives 
us better returns in the milk pail than the 
best hay. 

In many instances corn is hauled from 
the field unhusked, stacked in a sheltered 
place and husked after the rush ef fall work 
is over. In this way the field is cleared be- 
fore frost, allowing it to be run through 
with the sod cutter or plowed. When corn 
has been shocked without tying into bun- 
dles, a good way to load is to lean a wide 
board against the rack and one end at the 
butts of the shock to be loaded. Have a 
strong rope with a sling at one end to draw 
around the head of the sheck. The man on 
the load, aided by the one on the ground at 
the start, can easily slide up a large shock. 
A smooth, wide hardwood board is the best. 
Those who have not tried this will be sur- 
prised what an amount can be handled in 
this way. 





Smooth Wire Fences Desirable. 
W. G. SPENDLOVE 





The smooth wire fence is the only one 
which exactly meets the demands for 


a first class fence. In the orchard 
the trees can be _ protected against 
rabbits, sheep, hogs or mice, by 


being sheathed with close woven wire 
fencing. The chicken yard when surround- 
ed with a woven wire fence is the best kind 
of enclosure yet devised. Wire fences have 
found their way into the cities, where town 
residents have been quick to appreciate 
their usefulness and ornamental features 
as lawn fences, 

A fence has to be taken care of. If it 
becomes loose, tighten it up at once be- 
fore it gets beyond repair. The winds, the 
rains, snows, sleets, and hot sun are all 
wearing upon it, and naturally the fence 
will become worn, Always keep the rank 








grasses and weeds cut away from the fence, 
as these help to injure the posts by holding 
moisture about them, The weeds also har- 
bor chinch bugs and other insects destruc- 
tive te fleld crops. 

The secret of building a good fence is to 
get the cerner and brace posts firmly set. 
The accompanying illustration shows how to 
correctly brace an end or corner post. Set the 
corner post, a, 5 ft in the ground, with a 
piece of oak plank, i, 2x12x2 in at the bot- 
tom at the back side of the post. Tamp the 
ground well back of the plank and around 
the post. When within 18 in of the top of 
hole put another piece of oak plank, i, 
2x12x2 in in front of the post, and finish 
tamping and filling the hole. Set the brace 
post, b, 8 ft from the eorner post and put 
it 4 ft in the ground. Use a piece of oak, 
e 4x4 in x 8 ft for a brace. Put it on a hori- 
zontal position 40 in from the ground, 

Bore a hole in the brace post at f 44 in 
from the ground, with a half-inch bit, and 
run 4 strands of No 8 galvanized wire, d, 
through the hole in the brace post, and 
bring the ends of wires back about 5 or 6 
ft beyond the corner post, a, on each side of 
post. Then dig a hole 5 ft back of corner 
post 4 ft deep and fasten the wires to a 
large rock, e, and plant the rock in the hole, 
tamping the ground well until the hole is 
full. The wires must then be twisted into 
a cable with a strong piece of wood. The 
cable must be tight enough so that when 
you stretch your fencing the strain will 
come on the cable and not,on the post 


direct. 
rrr 

Brook-mint is propagated by suckers, di- 
vision of roots and by cuttings. In some 
cases it seeds, but not frequently. About the 
only way to get rid of it is to plow up the 
meadow and keep the land under cultiva- 
tion for a number of years, allowing none 
of the mint to develop. If this is persisted 
in, the roots will finally die out and the 
land can again be seeded to grass. If corn, 
potatoes or other hoed crops are used, culti- 
vate so often that leaf growth of the mint 
will not be possible. If the land is seeded 
to small grain, plow the stubble as soon as 
the grain is harvested, and go over with a 
cultivator as often as any growth appears 
above ground until cold weather. This re- 
quires considerable work, but will result in 
the complete eradication of almost any 
noxious weed. 


Saving Seed Corn—EHach year in some 
sections of the country the corn is not fully 
matured, because of late planting or an 
early frost. However, our most successful 
farmers nearly every year select their seed 
corn at husking time. When an exception- 
ally—well-developed and fully ripened ear is 
left with a few husks attached, and put 
into the crib with the remainder of the crop, 
it simply indicates at a glance what is con- 
sidered the best for seed, and when the 
corn is removed for feeding or other pur- 
poses, the ears thus marked are thrown in 
a pile by themselves, or when hauled from 
the field are stored in a separate place or 
hung up on wires or poles, as in our grand- 
fathers’ day. This hanging up process re- 
moves by exposure all surplus moisture, 
consequently there is no injury to the germ 
during zero weather as is the case if not 
fully dry. If the season has been a wet 
one, the cob is full of moisture, there is 
rrore or less moisture in the kernel, and the 
expansion caused by freezing weather is 
detrimental to the germ which is in all 
cases the life of the future plant. This at- 
tention takes but little time, and in many 
cases insures a fuller, better stand of 
plants. However, if. there is from experi- 
ence the least doubt about the germinating 
qualities of this or any other seed, make an 
extra effort to obtain good seed, then test it, 


Water Supply——Next to the expense in 
providing a supply of running water for 
poultry is the danger of freezing in winter. 
If the houses are located on a hillside, the 
supply can be kept below the houses so 
that the water can be turned off every night 
in the coldest weather. 








Bone Manure for House Plants. 


E. CLEARWATERS, 





Into the bottom of an old barrel put a 
layer of unleached wood ashes. Place a 
layer of bones on the ashes, filling the bar- 
rel with alternate layers of bones and 
ashes, having the top layer a thiek one of 
ashes. Pour on water, or, better, use urine, 
just enough to keep them wet, but do not 
allow to leach one drop. In the course of 
time the bones will heat and crumble at 
the touch. When sufficiently softened, dump 
them out on a heap of dry loam, pulverize 
and mix all up until it is so well incorpor- 
ated with the loam that it can be easily 
handled. Keep the barrel under cover and 
off the ground. 

For a few plants one can use a small box, 
a nail keg, or anything available. It need 





FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


not be a barrel to get good results, nor is 
it essential that the vessel be full, but if 
one has the bones and the ashes they can 
hardly secure a better fertilizer for garden 
vegetables or for flowers. The following, 
when well mixed, makes excellent guano: 
Dried muck 3 bu, hen manure 2 bu, ashes 
1 bu, plaster 1% bu. A while before using 
moisten the heap with water or urine and 
cover with an old cloth. 


Gather Apples Carefully. 


L, D. 





SNOOK. 





In picking apples, take great care in re- 
moving from the trees and in handling. 
Bach apple should be lifted up or with a 
twist turned to one side until the stem 
separates from the twig. It must not be 
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removed by pulling down, for in many va- 
ricties the stem will separate from the ap- 
pie, often taking a minute portion of the 
apple with it. This may appear to be a 
small matter, but very frequently decay will 
set in at the point of rupture. 

After separating or loosening from the 
twig, the apples should be carefully placed| 
in a basket or a common grain bag slung! 
over the shoulder. If to be placed in a bar-| 
tel, lower the picking receptacle to as near 
the bottom of the barrel as possible, and 
carefully pour out without bruising. How- 
ever, it is best to place them in a pile under 
a tree and thefe allowed to remain for a. 
week or two. If to be barreled, select 
the best, lay.in a course of the average 
size at the bottom, and try and make the 
contents of the barrel uniform in size and 
other qualities. In fact, put them up so 
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that you will not be ashamed to put your 
full name and address on the package. 

Apples intended for home use, especially 
the late fall and early winter varieties, 
should be placed in a cool, well-ventilated 
out-building, and left there -until freezing 
‘veather sets in, then placed in the cel- 
lar. By carefully selecting only the sound 
and perfect ones, they can be kept several 
weeks longer than if placed in the cellar 
Girect from the tree, as is usually done.. Ap- 
ples will withstand quite a hard freeze, if 
not disturbed when frozen, and covered up 
with a blanket or even hay or straw. How- 

ever it is best not to delay the storing until 
* freezing weather actually occurs, but give 
them prompt attention, even if other work 
has to be neglected. When you lose a win- 
ter’s supply of apples, the loss can hardly 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 


The Tree Agent’s Latest Scheme. 


A new “racket” is being worked by tree 
peddlers in Pa. They sell an assortment 
of large and small fruits to be planted on 
one acre, agreeing to replace any that do 
not live for five years, and to send a prac- 
tical nurseryman to see that the tract is 
handled right. For payment, they ask $110, 
half in cash and half in notes, and half the 
crop on‘tract at end of fifth year, but if the 
sellers fail to prune or replant, they forfeit 
all right to the crop. 

In other words this outfit gets $110 cash 
(for the note has to be paid if given) for a 
batch of nursery stock that could probably 
be bought at a less price of as good or bet- 
ter quality from any reliable nurseryman, 
such as advertise in our columns. The 
scheme must be a little Klondike for its 
promoters. How many times are _ these 
agents likely to attend to the orchard each 
year for five years for half the crop the 
fifth year, especially when they are under 
no obligation to do so? 

We advise anyone who wishes to set out 
an acre-collection or more of large or small 
fruits, to make up a list of what they want 
(or we will make it up for any subscriber 
and print it free in our horticultural depart- 
ment), and get prices on it from the reliable 
nurserymen who advertise with us, If you 
don’t know how to care for such fruits, 
send us in a dollar or so for one or two com- 
plete, practical books on the subject, and 
read up on it, and also observe how other 
fruit growers do. In this way you will 
probably save $50 or 60 in cash, you will 
have the best varieties suited to your con- 
ditions, you will know how to make them 
succeed, and you will be the master of a 
profitab’e fruit patch :nstead of relying on 
any tree peddler, Isn’t our way by far the 
wiser, cheaper and better? 

Schemes like the one above referred to 
are never “worked” in fruit growing sec- 
tions where the farmers understand horti- 
culture. And yet there are too many farm- 
ers who would never have an orchard un- 
less they were ‘‘worked’’ by some tree ped- 
dler. The latter farmers belong to the 
rapidly diminishing class who don’t read 
agricultural papers because they “can’t af- 
ford it, and don’t want no book farmin’.” 
It is so easy for anyone to protect himself 
in such instances by writing to American 
Agriculturist before placing his order, that 
it is surprising so many should “‘bite” at 
this or similar schemes. With the help of a 
reliable agricultural journal to be had for 
the nominal sum of $1 a year, ignorance is 
almost inexcusable and is usually expen- 
sive, 











Handling Winter Apples—Apples should 
be packed in standard barrels and graded 
as to quality. They should be faced with 
care, placed two layers deep, stems down- 
ward, While they should be selected as to 
color and shape, using apples as nearly one 
color and size as possible, the face apples 
should fairly represent the whole. After 
being properly faced, shake the barrel 


gently upon emptying each basket, and use 
care in pressing when the barrel -is full. 





AORTICULTULKE 


Apples should be kept out of the sun and 
rain both before and after being packed. 
Place in cold storage as soon after pack- 
ing as possible, It is poor policy to use any 
but the best barrels. The face end should 


be headlined, and the top and quarter hoops 


nailed with %-in cut nails, and clinched be- 
fore the apples are put in to prevent 
scratching and bruising. Stencil the face 
end, the end you want to open for the 
buyer, this to show the kind of apples and 
the quality, whether No 1 or No 2.—[Evans- 
ville Ice and Storage Co. 





Good Varieties of Asparagus—G. A. S.: 
Giant Brunswick and Palmetto are excel- 
lent varieties of asparagus. There is not 
much choice between them. Plants can 
be obtained from any prominent seedsman. 
You had better secure two-year-old roots. 
This will cost more, but they will be ready 
for cutting sooner, Prepare your ground 
by plowing deep this fall and manuring 
heavily with stable manure. Set out the 
roots next spring as soon as the ground 
can be worked and before growth “has 
started. Plant in rows about four feet 
apart with the plants 18 inches apart in the 
rows, Manure heavily each spring, as as- 
paragus requires a large amount of plant 
food.—[A. L. Quaintance, Ga Exper Sta. 





Drone Comb should be kept down to a 
minimum, frequently cutting it out and re- 
placing it with worker comb. Two drones 
cost as much to raise as three workers, and 
after they are raised they do nothing but 
consume, while the workers gather’ the 
honey. 


The Arctic Apple—The revised catalog of 
fruits recommended for cultivation in va- 
rious sections of the United States and Brit- 
ish provinces by the American pomological 
society, recently published by the United 
States department of agriculture, recom- 
mends the Arctic apple for cultivation in 
pomological districts Nos 1 and 2. These dis- 
tricts embrace New England, northern New 
York, British provinces, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, ete. Considering 
the high authority from which this recom- 
mendation comes, it speaks volumes for the 
Arctic apple tree. 





The Value of Street Dust as a fertilizer 
is due largely to its power to induce bene- 
ficial fermentations in manures and the 
soil. 





THE POULTRY YARD. 


Whey Cream for Chickens. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, 





One day, noticing chickens standing on 
the edge of the whey tub and pecking at 
the dried cream on the sides, I skimmed 
some and placed in a dish. They ate it all 
eagerly, although they were well-fed chicks, 
and subsequent feedings convinced me that 
it formed a valuable addition to their diet. 

On cooking, their flesh was exceedingly 
sweet and tender, and in no way had an 
oily taste, which many might raise as a 
possible objection. Doubtless if fowls are 
kept in close confinement and given little 
else but this waste cream, a characteristic 
oily flavor to their flesh might result. 

As it was waste matter that cost nothing, 
I considered its utilization in this direction 
a most profitable one. As is generally 
known in cheese manufacturing districts, 
all of the cream from whole milk cannot be 
worked into full stock cheese. It is this 
small per cent of unavoidable waste, rising 
in the whey tub and either going to the 
hogs, or, as a rendered product being util- 
ized as cheese dressing, that I recommend 
all who can to try on growing chicks. 


Wholesale Goose Fattening. 


At Adamsville, RI, there is a large goose- 
fattening establishment. The proprietors 
pick up the geese in carts when about half 
grown, that is, about the age that the quills 
begin to start; many farmers prefer to 
dispose of the geese im this way rather than 
have the trouble of fattening them them- 
selves. The professional’fatteners finish off 
the geese in four to six weeks. There is 
nothing secret about the method of fatten- 
ing. They are given mostly corn meal, 
bran and meat, and fed all they will eat. 
At killing time, five or six pickers are em- 
ployed, and these become very expert, 
dressing off from 20 to 25 a day. The pro- 
auct is shipped to New York and Boston: 
sometimes the demand is better in one city, 
and sometimes in the other, The poultry are 
dry picked and feathers sold, being kept un- 
til winter and shipped all together. Goose 
feathers are usuaily worth about 35c per 
lb, duck feathers from 28 to 30c. Common 
hen feathers sell at 4 to 5c per Ib. 

Said Mr Cornell, owner of this estadblish- 
ment: “This year I have fatted about 10,000 
geese and about 4000 ducks, not as many as 

















SAVE FEED. 


Feed is fuel to the animal econom 
fs burned up to supply internal — inte 
cooked) be’ it = into the ant- 

mal’s stomach it saves that mach fuel (feed). 


Electric Feed Cookers 
save feed, save money: and produce 
better resulta, Made of best cast iron 
pact end 

aie free. 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ul, 
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A SONG OF SUGCESS 
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ditional profits without conflicting with your present lines, 
rite quick. Frank H. Battles, Seed Grower. Rochester,N. Y- 
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Fall catalog free. Established 1869. Over 
50 acres. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
ales Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s latest and best production. 
the introducers and can furnish first-class stock at lowest 
We have 500 acres in nursery stock—shade trees, 
fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit plants, in 
fact anything you can ask for. Catalogue, with colored plate 
picture of October Purple Plum, free. 
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usual, as it has been a poor season. I 
feed them on cornmeal and beef scraps, 
fattening them during Sept, Oct and Nov. 
I feed 100 bu meal per day, and two tons of 
scraps per week. We do not coop them up 
in houses to fatten them; they are out 
in yards about 30 to 40 ft square. I em- 
ploy about eight pickers and three or four 
men to take care of the geese. Most of my 
poultry goes to New York market. We stick 
them in the roof of the mouth to bleed 
them, and hit them on the head with a 
small stick. Do not pick,the neck or wings, 
only the body. I pay 10c for picking geese 
and 6c for ducks. 





More Room—Fowls can be made to do 
well in close confinement if everything is 
supplied that they need. But on the farm 
no one has time to fuss with them and it 
pays to give more room. Better allow half 
an acre to 50 hens, and in such a place the 
grass will not be killed out. 





Fresh Blood—Hens kept in small yards 
for several generations are likely to weaken 
in vitality. They may lay well, but are 
poor breeding stock. Fresh blood from 
farm-raised fowls should be introduced ev- 
ery year. 


When Dosing Fowls, it is convenient to 
remember that a teaspoon holds one fluid 
dram; a tablespoon, half a fluid - ounce, 
which is equal to about 60 drops of water. 





Movable House for Goat Herder. 
Ww. G. HUGHES, TEXAS. 





Angora goats are great browsers, eating 
off the leaves of bushes and trees as high 
.from the ground as they can reach when 
standing on their hind legs with their front 
feet up in the trees. Such browsing gives 
a park-like appearance to any area on 








GOAT HERDER’S HOUSE. 


which they are feeding to any extent, and 
this is especially true of the vicinity of 
their bedding ground. It is therefore of 
great advantage to change the bedding 
ground frequently to an entirely new 
“camp,” and this is most conveniently done 
by sheltering their herder in a movable 
house, as shown in the illustration. 

I used to have a tent for the purpose, but 
this has many objectionable features, main- 
ly because it necessitated building a fence 
around it to keep cattle from tearing it. 
It is also impossible to keep out tramps, 
who sometimes help themselves to the herd- 
er’s provisions or blankets during his ab- 
sence. The size of the house is 6x10 ft and 6 
ft high from floor to eaves, and all that is 
necessary is to load the “camp tricks,” 
hitch on two horses, and pull it to the 
fresh camping ground, The herder locks it 
when taking the flock out to graze in the 
morning, and I have never yet had it tam- 
pered with. It has been in constant use for 
15 years. 





Delivering Milk During the Day. 
* MAJOR ALVORD, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 





As now conducted there is inexcusable 
loss of labor and other wastes resulting 
from the manner in which milk is delivered, 
The business will never be right so long 
as consumers pay twice as'much per quart 
and frequently three times as much as the 
producer receives. Middlemen seem to be 
a@ necessity in this as in other lines of traf- 








LIVE STOCK ,AND DAIRY 





fic, but they are an incubus, if not ‘an 
evil, which should be eliminated as far 
as possible. There is certainly no sense in 
delivery vehicles traveling ten times as far 
in the aggregate as is necessary to serve 
properly a given number of families or 
customers. And the night work in transfers 
and deliveries, which is so fatiguing and 
expensive, is all unnecessary. Co-operation 
in supply and delivery is possible, if men 
will only co-operate. The.army of small 
dealers and drivers now living on what 
the producer loses and ought to save will 
not cut off their own heads. The reform 
movement, where it is practicable, must 
begin with producers, Witness the success 
of the milk associations at Syracuse, N Y, 
and Springfield, Mass. Why are there not 
more of these excellent co-operative enter- 
prises? 

The night work and early delivery cus 
tom is founded on a mixture of ignorance 


-and prejudice—if these are not the same 


thing. This prejudice on the part of con- 
Sumers can be broken down by proper ef- 
fort, There is no good reason why milk 
should not be delivered to customers in 
cities and towns, like most articles of mer- 
chandise, at such time during the day as 
best suits the convenience of the seller. 





Feed Hogs a Variety— foots of various 
kinds with apples and meal make one excel- 
lent cheap hog food, Pumpkins may be add- 
ed, or pumpkins, meal and apples may be 
used. If no roots are at hand, boiled pump- 
kins and meal are excellent and hogs will 
thrive upon them. One important item is 
to see that your hogs‘have a good warm 
place to sleep in. Many pigs that were cut 
out for large hogs are stunted by being 
half fed, and nearly frozen in the cold win- 
ter.—[J. L. Hersey, New Hampshire. 


The Average Weight of Cattle received 
at the Chicago stock yards last year was 
4086 lbs. The average weight of the Aug re- 
ceipts was 1039 lbs. 


Australian Wool Freights—The present 
average. cost of shipping wool from Sydney 
to London by sailing ships is %d per lb, or 
75c per 100 lbs. 


Compost or Barnyard Manure usually 
exerts a greater influence the second year 
than the first. - 


Enlargement—F. Mc. N. (N Y) has a 


blooded mare which has a lump about the 
size of a man’s hand just in front and to 
one side of the udder. If the lump is soft 
and spongy it is likely a rupture, but if it 
is somewhat solid it is likely the result of 
a bruise. If it is a rupture it is best to 
let it alone; if not, rub it well with a little 
soap liniment, using the hand with con- 
siderable friction. This should be repeated 
three times a day. It will not interfere 
with her for breeding purposes. 


Cheap vs. Cheap. 


There are two kinds of 
cheap. One means good 
value for the money paid. 
The other means nasty 
cheap; that is, low first 
cost, regardless of quality. 
We make cheap farm sepa- 
rators; that is, big value for 
the money. A Sharples 
Farm. Separator is a 365 
days per year and a ten 

years without repair.separator. Send for 
Catalogue No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 








P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
U.S.A. 





52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Sheridan’s Condition Powder 
once daily. If ee hens are shedding their 
feathers and not laying, they are out of condition, 

the poultry authorities say, “when hens are 
condition they yom AT gee eggs and plenty 
of them.” Then h my em over molting time. 
Otherwise your profits this winter will lost 
when eggs are high. Is worth its weight in gold. 


JOHN R. JONES, of Suffield, Conn., says:—I 
find yo 's Condition Powder fed once dail 
in t ood, very valuable for molting hens. It 
4 ~ 4 in wing new feath > ger | we combs 
bright red, and gives a rich, natural plumage. 


Sold by druggists, grocers s ers and feed deal 
LF ou can't get the Powder send to us, 6 


. , 25 cts; ees fl poree, Swe, cam 51.50. 
= cans, e mple copy 8 ‘ou. 
paper 1100. "iS. JOHNSON & OO. Boston Mase 














Hogs are Higher 
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READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE NEW ECC FARM, 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Century. Methods. 7 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Ly Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market ae a Feats table 
se 

nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted a grees poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar h conditions in aus arts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for the 
business. Tells how to build the houses for layers, breede 
sitters or chicks, adapted to the ong sy oo the yar 
system, and other methods. How to and manage. 

ow to breed and select. Choice of cake and cros-es. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to — 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard w 
How to menage hundreds of sitters with little br cm 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive and 
growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how to insure 

rowth and fertility. Various styles of incubators and 

rooders are described, and their merits compared. Di- 
rections for an incubator cellar. Best methods of heating 
and ventilating brooders. 

his is an entirely new work containing the author’s 
ripe est experience. 
be remarkable ay labor-saving devices alone render 





it an epoch-makin 
Size, 12mo, or 5 inches; 331 140 orixinal 
illustrations; boun cloth and boards mininated: with 


gold. Price, $1. 00, ph 5 to any part of the world. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
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TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six mouths. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Speciinen copy free. 

Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
fe paid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
eoived up to January |, 19€0; Feb. 00,to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
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Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
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There is perhaps more than the usual 
speculation in live stock circles relative to 
the course of hog prices this fall. Follow- 
ing their custom, the packers will endeavor 
to force a decline in order to begin their 
winter packing season at a low level. With- 
in the past fortnight prices have worked 
down somewhat, but are still higher than 
one and two years ago at the close of 
September, and materially better than early 
autumn prices in 1896. The argument is put 
forth that with a big crop of corn, now 
practically assured, hogs can be matured 
during the early winter months at low cost 


to farmers, 
I 


Our great contest of building plans and 
photographs will close Oct 14. There is an 
especially good chance for prizes in the line 
of plans for creameries, cheese factories, 
canneries and interior views of all sorts of 
agricultural buildings, as well as artistic 
views of house exteriors. The prizes are as 
follows, as fully outlined in our June 17 
issue: -Best'- and most artistic view of a 
farm home, $15; three next in order, each 
$5; five next in order, each $2; best model 
farmhouse, exterior and interior views, $25; 
two next best, each $5; miscellaneous en- 
tries, $25. Anyone may compete for any 
or all of these prizes. Let the pictures be 
sent in as early as possible. Photographs 
will be returned if requested. 





The autumn campaign of the producers 
supplying milk to.New York city is now 
thoroughly ~ inaugurated. This week the 
meetings of the local unions of the Five 
States Milk Producers’ association are be- 
ing held throughout the milk territory, and 
delegates appointed to attend the meetings 
of the route unions, which will take place 
Tuesday of next week, Oct 10, preparatory 
to that- of--thé central: association a 





EDITORIAL. 


week later, on Oct 17. Indications point to 
an attendance at all these meetings larger 
than ever before, as interest is keen, and 
the work of the association great. The 
officers should be well supported in their 
efforts to secure a better market for this 
farm product. 


7 
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The earnest consideration given agricul- 
tural matters at this week’s Boston meet- 
ing of the farmers’ national congress should 
be provocative of lasting good. So diversi- 
fied are the interests relating to this great 
subject that it would be too much to ex- 
pect exhaustive treatment. Yet a compari- 
son of ideas of leaders in agriculture ought 
to do something to point “the way out” of 
some of the knotty problems. The pro- 
gram fails to touch upon some of the lead- 
ing issues, but bears upon many sides of 
agricultural progress and prosperity, Sec- 
retary Wilson of the department of agricul- 
ture spoke upon a greater outlet abroad 
for American farm produce, Hon L. 8. Coffin 
of Iowa, upon railway transportation, and 
among other interesting papers was one de- 
scriptive of agricultural conditions in Can- 
ada by Hon James W, Robertson, Dominion 
commissioner of agriculture. 





The remarkable strength in the iron mar- 
ket continues, and. pig is now worth about 
$24 per ton agaffst less than 11 at the be- 
ginning of the year. Just what this means 
to. manufacturers of farm machinery may 
be seen when it is stated that the quota- 
tions on raw material are double the. prices 
on which the 1899 contracts were based. 
Higher cost of farm wagons and imple- 
ments is inevitable, and must continue for 
atime, although supply will eventually 
overtake the present phenomenal demand. 
The plow manufacturers recently met at 
Chicago, discussed the iron and steel mar- 
ket, and decided to make an immediate ad- 
vance in their prices about 25 per cent above 
the schedule of the last meeting in July. 
Nearly all the leading makers were repre- 
sented, and unless the advancing tendency 
in raw material is speedily checked, still 
higher prices this fall are among the possi- 
bilities, 

en 

Calamity howlers are hard up for an is- 
sue when they join in a chorus of complaint 
to the effect that young men haven’t as 
good a chance in the world now as former- 
ly, owing to trusts and combines. We ob- 
ject to such a complaint quite as much as 
we object to extortionate trusts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, good men are constantly being 
sought for in every vocation. The boy or 
young man endowed with health, pertinac- 
ity, push, a hunger for work and a deter- 
mination to do his level best every day, 
has a greater opportunity now than ever 
before. But the youngster who is looking 
for a “soft snap,’ who is not thorough or 
competent in anything, whose character is 
weak and who is shiftless or slipshod in any 
part of his makeup, has just as poor a pros- 
pect now as ever. The world has little use 
for that kind of men and women. What it 
wants is young blood endowed with “horse 
sense” and a determination to succeed. In 
common with other large employers, the 
writer is cohstantly watching for just such 
people, and the success of our business is 
largely due to our success in obtaining such 
employees. The weeding-out process, or 
the replacing of poor help with good, is 
constantly going on everywhere. As for 
trusts and combines, we do not apologize 
for them one bit, but their success will pri- 
marily depend upon their management, and 
that means the ability of their employees, 
and this means an increased demand for the 
best men and women. Let not the youth of 
either sex be dismayed by the calamity 
howlers referred to. "Their complaint is not 
true. Competition is at the foot of the lad- 
der, not at the top. It is a very roomy place 
up there. Almost any young man or wo- 
man has a fair chance of getting to the top 
of the ladder, if they will make sure of one 
round at a time. The old saying was never 
more true, “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” P 5 ae 








AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. 


‘‘The Western Tenant and His Eastern 
Landlord.’’ 
H. R. HILTON, KANSAS.*® 





The rapid settlement of the trans-Mis- 
souri country, between the 96th and 99th 
meridian, transferring title to over 50,000,000 
acres from the gov’t to homesteaders in the 
12 years ended with ’87; the favorable sea- 
sons, large crops and good prices of that 
,ericd, averaging over $1) per acre on all 
acres under cultivation; the speculative 
fever generated by this prosperity attract- 
ing capital for investment and loans; the 
decided drop in va'ue of cattle commenc- 
ing with ’86 and decline in acre earnings 
commencing with ’87; the large amcunts 
burrowed for investment in land, in cattle 
and in town lots from ’83 to ’87; the reaction 
folcwing the four speculative years; and 
the ten years, ’87 to ’97, with a high per- 
centage of unfavorable seasons, reducing 
production in a period of lew prices—these 
are some of the reasons assigned for the 
large number who once were land ownerg 
in this territory anj are nov tenant farm- 
ers, and also the great number of non- 
residents who once were mortgagees and 
are now landlords. Both were brough: into 
this new economic relationship against their 
will. And out of this relationship, and es- 
pecially out of the desire and effort of the 
non-resident land owners to dispose of their 
western holdings, some evils have develop- 
ed that are bad for the tenant, bad for the 
landlord and bad for the state, 

Official data are taken specially from the 
records of Kan and Neb, and the conditions 
spoken of pertain mainly to the great grain 
area running north and south through the 
central portion of these two states. ‘The 
geological formation of the soils from the 
limestone and shales of the carboniferous 
of eastern Kan; the Permian, Dakota sand- 
stone and cretaceous of central Neb and 
central Kan; the “‘loess” soils that overlay 
eastern Neb and northeast Kan; and the 
wind-formed or “plains marl’ soil of the 
farther west on the border land of agricul- 
ture give great variety of production. 
Owing to great depths of ‘soil and large 
water holding power very little of the 
rain water is lost by percolation into under- 
ground drainage, hence a relatively small 
per cent of the mineral elements of these 
soils has been washed out, and envugh is 
retained to supply all the demands of 
growing plants for centuries. The-organic 
matter, which is the source of the most 
costly and essential of the plant foods, is 
rapidly exhausted under tillage in the 
newer west, and needs to be constantly re- 
newed, either through the use of clover 
in rotation, or the application of stable 
manure or by plowing under green legu- 
minous crops. The loss of nitrogenous ma- 
terial from the soil is not the only danger 
confronting the western farmer. A con- 
tinuous one-crop system extending over a 
quarter of a century is working a change in 
the physical properties of the soil. The de- 
crease of humus, i e, of decaying vegetable 
matter, is robbing the soil of its loamy, 
spongy character, so essential to maintain 
a high percentage of water in the soil, so 
that all the physical and chemical agencies 
at work in preparing and conveying food 
to the roots of plants may work in har- 
mony and work effectively. It was point- 
ed out that while percolation robbed east- 
ern soils of half the annual rainfall, evap- 
oration was the greatest source of loss in 
the west; and with the decrease of humus 
the loss from this source would increase. 
The summer rainfall was shown to be as 
great.in the west as on the Atlantic coast, 
but the winter rainfall was much less, 

The progressive farmers of Kan and Neb 
are now awake to this source of loss, and 
have for ten years been introducing crop 





[*Synopsis of paper by H. H. Hilton, of To- 
peka, Kan, read before the farmers’ national 
congress at Bostén Friday of this week.] 








rotation, soil renovation and. improved 
methods of culture. The practice of plow- 
ing under green catch crops is increasing, 
and the importance of maintaining several 
inches of dry, soil on the surface to form 
a protecting mulch and conserve the mois- 
ture is no longer questioned. The farmer 
who owns the soil he tills can do these 
things. The tenant farmer is decreed to 


continue the work of soil robbing and soil, 


depreciation, and is denied the opportunity 
to build up where he tears down because 
of the prevailing system of one-year leases. 
This system is born of a desire on the part 
of non-resident owners to sell and give 
prompt possession. 

As a partial remedy, three-year leases 
are recommended to be made with tenants 
who have been found worthy, upon condi- 
tion that a catch crop is plowed under and 
good tillage practiced, the landlord to have 
the privilege to sell and get possession at 
the end of any year, and the tenant to have 
compensation in an amount equal to the 
labor expended in the interest of future 
crops. Year to year leases with right of re- 
newal till land is sold could also be made 
with compensating clauses to cover labor 
expended for benefit of crops not yet plant- 
ed. The present return of prosperity to the 
trans-Missourj is due more largely to cattle 
than crops; the 550,000,000 bu corn crop rais- 
ed in Kan and Neb jin ’99 and heralded 
everywhere as an evidence of prosperity is 
not nearly so important a factor or so en- 
during a source of wealth as are the 1,200,- 
000 milch cows, 4,000,000 beef and stock cat- 
tle, 1,650,000 horses and mules, and 1,500,000 
sheep worth over $200,000,000 taxable value. 
The animals slaughtered and sold for 
slaughter in ’98 in these two states realized 
almost $100,000,000, and this amount will be 
exceeded in ’99, The west is prospering be- 
cause of a fine wheat crop in ’98 and a great 
corn crop in ’99; but it is prospering much 
more because it has been getting gradually 
increasing prices for all the products of live 
stock since ’96, 

The abundance and certainty of the fod- 
der crops and high nutritive value of all 
products of the soil grown in this land of 
sunshine make this essentially the land 
of the big, fat steers, and the Missouri 
valley the center of the packing interesis 
of the great west. But the non-resident 
landlord class, renting their land on one- 
year leases, can share in only a limited way 
in this prosperity, because their year to 
year tenants cannot accumulate live stock 
or realize anything but the market value of 
the grain. The forage and grass, sources of 
great profit to the land-owning farmer, are 
largely wasted products on the rented farm, 
A plea is made for such a lease as will en- 
courage the tenant to farm better, accumu- 
late stock and eventually become a land 
owner again, which he can rarely do under 
a one-year lease with its one-crop, soil, de- 
preciating system of farming, that makes 
such a marked contrast on the landscape 
when compared with the farms of resident 
owners around them, 





Peppermint Yield Smallest in Years. 





Conditions seem to favor a positive ad- 
vance in the price of peppermint oil in the 
regions where mint growing is followed. A 
hard winter told heavily against the plants 
carried over, and low prices the past few 
years have induced farmers in many in- 
stances to abandon mint culture and go 
into better-paying crop, Returns to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist from inquiries just in- 
stituted are almost without exception lu- 
gubrious in their tenor. Were it not for the 
fact that some of these pessimistic reports 
are exaggerated as to smallness of the crop, 
it would appear that the industry is on 
the verge of total abandonment. One thing 
is sure, the amount of peppermint oil se- 


cured from the ’99 crop is one of the small- 
est in many years. Formerly an important 
producer, Wayne Co, N Y, has largely aban- 
doned mint growing, and the yield is now_ 
secured almost wholly from Mich and Ind, 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





Even here occasional reports point to the 
practical abandonment of mint culture. 

From every county of commercial im- 
portance in this industry, both east and 
west, come returns of a marked decrease in 
the area harvested this fall, many of these 
insisting that the acreage compared with 
a year ago is a half or less. In spite of se- 
vere weather last winter and more or less 
winter-killing of plants, the rate of yield 
per acre holds up well. But this must be 
ascribed to the fact that black mint with 
its greater rate of yield has largely dis- 
placed American mint. From new plants 
not infrequently 35 lbs oil is secured from 
an acre; this is above the average, old mint 
yielding perhaps 10 to 15 lbs. 

Michigan is the heaviest producer of pep- 
permint oil and our reports uniformly show 
decreased acreage and deereased yield this 


year. Wayne Co, N /Y, reports indi- 
cate a small output of oil. The 
largest grower at Lock Berlin plant- 
ed five acres last spring and it 


failed to come up, and this was about the 
only new patch. The Hotchkiss people of 
Lyons set about an acre of black mint in 
the spring, but failed to attend to it, and 
half of it has been waist deep in the weeds 
and the remainder not worth cutting. There 
is a little mint in the vicinity of South So- 
dus, and a little southwest of Lyons, but as 
a whole the crop is very small. Farm- 
ers and interior dealers in N Y state 
have moderate quantities of oil, mostly car- 
ried over from two and three years ago, 
but in the west very little old oil was on 
hand at the opening of the season. Present 
prices in Wayne Co are 80c@$1 per lb for 
American oil and 70c@1 for black; the dis- 
position is to hold for higher prices. In 
Mich and Ind, market is 70@80c for both va- 
rieties, small operators selling, and many 
of those with fairly liberal quantities in- 
clined to hold for an improvement. 





New Use for Swamp Lands. 





Patents have been taken out all over the 
world by an Austrian concern for the pro- 
cess of making paper, cardboard, etc, from 
peat.. Several factories for the purpose have 
been already established in Europe, afford- 
ing a profitable home market for otherwise 
worthless peat, and turning out large quan- 
tities of various grades of paper, which have 
sold at prices that make the business high- 
ly profitable. Samples of these papers have 
been submitted to us, and are certainly at- 
tractive in appearance and price, and if 
they can be produced from this material at 
low cost, it ought to result in developing a 
large industry in the U S, and rendering 
valuable what thus far have been worthless 
swamps, 

The peat used is that filled with fibrous 
roots, not the stuff commonly called muck. 
The most valuable peat beds are the “raised 


bogs” that have been gradually built 
up in mound form, also certain kinds 
of swampy vegetation, such as _ reeds, 
moss, grass. heather, ete. There are 
large tracts of just such peat bogs 
in various parts of the northern and 


eastern states. If they can be thus utilized 
for the manufacture of paper, the invention 
will be a blessing to farmers. We are as- 
sured that a paper mill and all its appur- 
tenances for this process represents an in- 
vestment of a million dollars, and will pay 
out large sums for | labor, as well as for peat. 

Cranberry Picking Is in Active Progress 
in many sections of the commercial belt and 
here and there completed. The close of Sept 
and the opening days of Oct prove a criti- 
cal time to this crop, with the easy pos- 
sibility of frost damage. In fact, reports 
to American Agriculturist indicate touches 
of frost in some sections, but it is too soon to 
determine the damage. Our returns are now 
coming in for our final report, which will 
probably appear next week. Wisconsin’s 
good crop is very largely secured and pick- 
ers are actively engaged in the east. Ad- 
vices point to a full acreage on Cape Cod 
and.a liberal rate of yield, while the Jer- 
sey crop will be very much smaller than 
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last year’s heavy total. September frosts 
caused some damage in N J, particularly in 
the northern counties. 





Ohio’s Good Onion Crop—The acreage 
this year in Wayne, Medina and Lorain 
counties, chiefly the two former, we es- 
timate at 500 against 540 acres last year; av- 
erage yield 500 bu per acre against 450 last 
year and quality decidedly better than last. 
he quality will average equdi to a series 
of years and the crop is a little earlier than 
usual. Of the 500 acres grown here we grow 
400 and have marketed one-sixth of our 
crep; we will hold about our usual supply 
ior winter. Onions are going under cover 
rapidly and crop promises good keeping 
qualities.—[The Horr-Warner Co, Lorain 
Ca, G. 

Railway Opening Siberia—During the 
first two months of this year 235,000 tons 
freight were carried on the great Siberian 
railway, and in May on the central Sibe- 
rian railway line 1200 cars of freight were 
waiting two months for their turn, being di- 
rected to the famine-stricken district in the 
southwest. In two months of this year 150,- 
000 workmen and settlers were carried along 
the line. Over one important stretch of the 
road in central Siberia the passengers car- 
ried in 1896 were 244,000, in ’97 512,000, and in 
*98 948,000. An iron bridge over one of the 
big rivers is 2800 feet long and is considered 
one of the finest pieces of engineering ever 
executed. 











Profitable 
Employment 


We want a good 
agent in every town to 


secure subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 

You can make 
good wages and share 
in the $18,000 to be 


- distributed among 


the best agents at 
the end of the season. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








The Easiest 


to market a crop yon is in the bale. 





Way 






46-iN. FEED OPENING. 
The best way to bale hay Is with the 


“ELP’ BALING PRESS. 


Made in 88 atyles and sizes for either horse or steam 
power, Made entirel¥ of steel, combining greatest strength, light- 
ness, d and Makes the most compact, even sized 
— packing | closely in cars and mies 6 freight, Send forour 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 
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ht steel. 
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EORCE ERTEL CO. 
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Interstate Fair a Success. 





A week of perfect autumn weather, large 
and complete exhibits and a good attend- 
ance made the Interstate fair of New Jer- 
sey, Sept 25-29, a great success. The week 
started out rather unfavorably, but Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, the big days, 
were bright and clear, and the grounds 
were crowded from morning until evening. 
The showing in all departments was very 
remarkable, considering the unfavorable 
conditions with which the farmer and stock 
raiser has had to contend the past season. 
The presence of large displays of vegeta- 
bles and grain was accounted for by the 
fact that the severe drouth came to an end 
early in the season, thus giving the garden- 
ers ample opportunity to develop full crops 
before the fair opened. The showing in the 
general departments, such as machinery, 
displays of city merchants and the like, 
were more complete than ever before, Ev- 
erything about the fair pointed to prosper- 
ous business condition generally. Exhibit- 
ers made frequent and extensive sales of 
live stock and farm machinery. The man- 
agement of the fair under Sec Muirhead was 
excellent, everything going off without a 
hitch. 

Those who went to the fair to be enter- 
tained by side shows of every description 
were not disappointed. These were every- 
where, and every conceivable freak of na- 
ture could be seen. In addition to this the 
fakirs were in every available corner ready 
and willing to take every nickel that came 
their way. While a great many people may 
enjoy amusements of this kind, it is a fact 
that the better class of fairgoers are dis- 
gusted. A great many of the leading state 
fairs of the country, including N Y, Minn, 
Wis and Ill have excluded these objection- 
able features. While American Agricultur- 
ist does not take upon itself to criticise un- 
duly the management of tne Interstate fair, 
it would suggest that some other form of 
amusement more elevating might be sub- 
stituted. Of course if the public demands 
amusement of this kind, there is some ex- 
cuse for it, but we believe as an agricul- 
tural fair is an educational institution, the 
managers should respect the wishes of the 
best class of citizens and exclude these 
shows. 

FRUIT AND FARM PRODUCE. 


The display in the building devoted to 
products of the orchard, garden and farm 
was a complete surprise to those who were 
acquainted with the weather conditions of 
N J during the spring and summer. Sup’t 
Mount of this department stated that the 
exhibits were in excess of any previous year 
and were of very high quality. The de- 
partment complains, and with very good 
reason, that a third at least of the space 
in this building was given over to exhib- 
itors of carriages and buggies. They were in 
consequence badly crowded. It was im- 
possible to properly arrange the exhibits 
so that they would show up well. Many 
bushels of vegetables were not on the ta- 
bles simply because there was no room. 
Those that were shown were so crowded 
and so poorly arranged that the size and 


quality of the individual exhibits could 
hardly be judged. But, in spite of all this, 
visitors were wonderfully well pleased. 


There were on the tables between 2000 and 
2500 plates of apples. In addition there 
were 120 %-bu baskets. The display of po- 
tatoes was very large, there being 200 %-bu 
baskets of Irish potatoes and 50 %-bu of 
sweet. The display of grapes was excel- 
lent, amounting to over 700 plates. Proba- 
ably the greatest surprise was the show- 
ing of 150 plates of peaches. Of course the 
quality was not of the best because of the 
poor season and the lateness of the fair. 
Pears were fairly good and there was also 
a nice showing of plums and quinces, 

By far the greatest number of first prizes 
on apples were taken by Lemuel Black of 
Hightstown. Mr Black took 98 first prizes 
on apples. He was also the leading exhib- 
itor in pears, taking 47 firsts on pears. In 
peaches he took 26 first prizes and also took 
the majority of premiums on plums. The 
wonderful display was made possible from 
the fact that Mr Black has orchards in al- 
most every county in the state. Conse- 
quently if there is a crop of fruit any- 
where he is able to make a good showing. 
This season, for example, there were 
peaches in Hunterdon and Sussex counties 
and from these favored regions he was 
able to draw his excellent exhibit. Other 
exhibitors of apples were John Hendrick- 
son of Pennington, M. V. Nutt and E. A. 
Nutt, both of Hamilton Square, C. A. Ben- 
nett of Robinsville. George S. Dantz of Co- 











FARM FESTIVALS 


lumbus, Charles Randall of Langhorne, 
Pa, R. G. Hunt of Pennington, Anna B. 
Steele of Allentown, Raymond Norton of 
Hamilton Square. In grapes C. C. Cook of 
Montclair was the leading prize winner, fol- 
lowed by Charles Copley of Stapleton and 
Palmer Worden of Fayetteville, N Y. Ell- 
wanger & Barry of Rochester, N Y, had a 





very fair display of pears, peaches and 
plums. For the best display of fruits, con- 
sisting of apples, pears, peaches, pl ms, 
grapes, etc, the first prize was taken by the 
Cooperstown progressive farmers’ club. 

In the vegetable class the showing of 
squashes and pumpkins was very notice- 
able. They were piled three and four deep 














ARE YOUR 


KIDNEYS WEAK? 





Have You Bladder or Uric Acid Trouble? 





You [lay Be Afflicted And Not Know It. 





To Prove for Yourself the Wonderful Curative Properties of Swamp-Root, the 
Great Kidney Remedy, Every Reader of “American Agriculturist” May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 


It is now conceded by eminent scientists 
that the most important organs of the body 
are the kidneys. They filter your blood and 
work away night and day, whether you are 
asleep or awake. 

People are apt to believe that kidney dis- 
ease is a rather rare disease, but statistics 
have proven that it is a most common 
trouble. 

And the proof of this is that most dis- 
eases, perhaps 85 per cent, are caused in the 
beginning by disorders of the kidneys. 

BECAUSE they fail to filter your blood. 

Your other organs may need care—but 
your kidneys most, because they do most. 

If you are sick, begin doctoring your kid- 
neys, because as soon as they are weil they 
will help all the other organs to health. 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work some of the symptoms which prove it 
to you are pain or dull ache in the back, 
rheumatic pains, sciatica, sediment in the 
urine, scanty supply, scalding irritation in 
passing it, obliged to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during the 
night; uric acid, sleeplessness, nervous ir- 
ritability, sallow, unhealthy complexion, 
puffy or dark circles under the eyes, loss of 
energy and ambition. 

If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours forms a 
sediment or settling, or has a cloudy ap- 
pearance, it is evidence that your kidneys 
and bladder need. immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great medical triumph 
of the 19th century, discovered after years 
of untiring effort and research, by the fa- 
mous kidney and bladder specialist, Dr. Kil- 
mer. It will be found by both men and 
women just what is needed in all cases of 
kidney, liver, bladderand uric acid troubles. 

This famous new discovery, Swamp-Root, 
will set your whole system right. 

The best proof of this is a trial, and 
nothing could be fairer than the offer to 
send a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a 
book telling all about it, and containing 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from sufferers 
cured. Both the sample bottle and book 
will be sent absolutely free, by mail, to any 
address. 

The great discovery, Swamp-Root, is so 
remarkably successful that our readers are 
advised to write for a free sample bottle, 
and to be sure and mention reading this 
generous offer in the New York “American 
Agriculturist,” when sending their addresses 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
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Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 


DIRECTIONS. 

May take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuis before or after meals 
and at bedtime. 

Children less according to age. 

May commence with small doses 
and increase to full dose or more, 
as the case would seem to require. 

This great remedy cures all 
kidney. liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders due 
to weak kidneys, such as catarrh 
of the bladder, gravel, rheuma- 
tism, Inmbago and Bright’s Dis- 
ease, which is the worst form of 
kidney disease. 

It is pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
Sold by all Drugzgists. 








One-half the 50 ct. size—one-quarter the $1.00 size. 


bottles at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 








FARM FOR SALE. 


Farm of 275 acres, located within 3 miles of city of 40,000 
pore ——— All improvements, running \ vee af to all build- 

pastures wa cupeere head of — 
for =i urposes. Fields aif ~% 4. ppleeare 
Brice, inelud ~ all farming implements, #6, 





A. STEARNS, Williamsport, Lycoming 








PALMETTO ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 


£, r 1000. California Privett,shade, fruit and nut trees. 
‘AMUE EL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J. 


FRUIT FARM for SALE. 





THAD WATERS, 
Gainesville, Ga. 








on all the tables and a great many of: them 
could not be shown because of the lack of 
space. The leading prize winners in gen- 
eral garden vegetables were Richard C. 
Kaighn of Ellisburg, E. Hooper of Hamil- 
ton Square, Mrs H. M. Gaskill of Cream 
Ridge, George 8S. Dantz, J. D. Savidge of 
Mercerville, H. V. Bishop of Beverly. In 
egg plants, Lewis Adams and C. H. Adams 
of Burlington, N J, were leading prize win- 
ners. In turnips, L. Black and C. H. Adams 
took the majority of the premiums. In cel- 
‘ery, Mr Black and F. W. Macrenthum were 
leading exhibitors. Cucumbers, L, T, Strat- 
ton of Ellisburg and C. H. Adams. Musk- 
melons, L. R. Adams, L. E. Riley of Mer- 
cerville, C. H. Adams. Onions, George S. 
Dantz, L. Black, A. Sweets of Glens Falls, 
N Y, and W. I. Hulick of Edinburgh. Pump- 
kins, A. Sweets, W. H. Waymard of Dents- 
ville, Mahlon Sprague of ‘rrenton, Charles 
G. Lee of Hightstown, H. V. Howard of 
Beverly and L. Black. Sugar beets, Charles 


G. Lee, A. Sweets, H. Hendrickson, A. E. 
Hutchinson of Windsor, H. R. Disbrow of 
Allentown. Cabbage, Dantel Klockner of 


Trenton, F. W. Macrenthum, Watermelons, 
the majority of the first prizes went to Clar- 
ence H. Adams and L. R. Adams, both of 
Burlington. W. G. Flock was also a prize 
winner. Potatoes, the majority of premi- 
ums were awarded to C. W. Ford of Moores- 
town. Other prize winners in this class 
were A. C. Ford of Fishers, N Y, A. C. 
Fisher of Freehold, N Y, R. C. Kaighn, El 
lisburg, and A. Sweets.--For the best dis- 
play of flowers by amateurs, prizes were 
awarded to E. C. Blandford of Allentown, 
Mrs G. C. Cubberly and Mrs M. M. Nutt, 
both of Hamilton Square, and C. A. Bennett 
of Hightstov.n. In the horticultural depart- 
ment was a splendid display of chestnuts 
made by the Pomona Nursery Co of Parry, 
N J, This farm has been the bone and 
sinew of the nursery industry for many 
years. Premiums for displays of nuts were 
awarded to L. Black and George Dantz. 

There was a most excellent showing of 
corn. This exhibit, amounting to over 50 
4%-bu baskets, was of excellent quality. 
There was also a splendid display of all 
small grains and native grasses. The pre- 
mium offered for the best display of grains, 
seeds, vegetables, nuts, roots and melons 
was awarded to the Cooperstown progres- 
sive farmers’ club. A fine lot of corn, po- 
tatoes, beets and other farm products were 
shown by the Trenton Bone Fertilizer Co. 
These were raised on land fertilized 
by the different mixtures prepared by this 
company. The exhibit was in charge of the 
sec’y-treas, E. C. Hutchinson. 

IN THE STOCK BARNS. 


In all classes of live stock except horses 
there was a large and complete showing. 
Horses, of course, have been cheap for so 
long that farmers are not encouraged to 
display them freely. However, there was a 
gZzood showing in most classes and an ex- 
cellent display of standard-bred horses. 
coach horses, drivers and the lighter breeds. 
In cattle there was a first-class display of 
Holsteins and AyrShires, with a good show- 
ing of Guernseys, Brown Swiss, Dutch 
Belted and Jerseys. Beef and general-pur- 
pose cattle were also well represented, al- 
though not in so great numbers as the dairy 
breeds. 

In the - orse barns the leading prize win- 
ners were as follows: Standard bred, Belle 
Meade farm of Bellemeade, J. B. Buckman 
of Newtown, Pa, Edward Winters of Mor- 
risville, Pa, and Thomas Buckland of New- 
town, Pa. French Coach and Percheron 
prizes were all taken by E. S. Aikin of 
Scipio, N Y. Hackney prizes all went to A, 
J. Cassatt, Berwyn, Pa. Heavy draft stal- 
lions for general use, W. J. Scott of Hights- 
town, J. F. Burtis of Red Valley. Draft 
mares for general use. George R. Buzby of 
‘Allentown, W. E. Ford of Crosswicks, A. 8. 
Leigh of Princeton, C. Ranier of New 
Egypt. Gelding draft horses, A. Thompson 
of Trenton, George Hildebricht of Trenton, 
Mrs D. E. Tams of Trenton. Single road- 
sters in harness, Edward Winters, Mrs 
Tams, F. M. Dodge of Pittsfield, Mass, Sad- 
diers and pair of coach horses, C. E. Quin- 
ton of Trenton. Ponies, Francis Gray Naar 
of Trenton, H. W. Baldwin of Pennington. 
Draft teams, W. E. Ford. Mule colts, H. M. 
Baldwin. Mare with mule colt, E. H, Shiner 
of Jacobstown. 

Cattle—Jerseys, McLaury Bros of Port- 
landville, N Y, J. E. Holcombe & Son of 
Reaville, E. J. Price of Broad Ax, Pa, A. H. 
Cooley of Little Britain, N Y. Guernseys, 
Lindsay & Son of Elizabeth, A. J. Cassatt 
of Berwyn, Pa. Holsteins, A. A. Cortelyou 
of Neshanic and W. M. Benninger of Ben- 
ninger’s, Pa. All premiums in Dutch Belt- 
ed went to Frank D. Edson of Portland- 
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ville, N Y. French Canadian were all ta- 
ken by C. E. Colburn and A. S. Colburn, 
both of Portlandville, N Y. Premiums for 
dairy grades were all taken by J. E. Hol- 
combe & Sons. Shorthorn prizes were 
pretty evenly divided between William Wat- 
son & Son of Youngstown, 
Watson of Mineral Ridge, O. All Hereford 
prizes were awarded to A. W. Milliken of 
Youngstown, O. Devon prizes went to 
James Hilton & Bro of New Scotland, N Y, 
and A.S. Worden, Ulysses, Pa. All the Angus 
prizes went to James Blair, Hartshorne, Pa. 
There was a fine display of fat stock, larger 
than ever before at this fair. For best pair 
of fat steers, best fat steer, and best herd 
of fat steers, first prizes were awarded to 
the Trenton Abbatoir Co. For fatted cows, 
heifers and calves, Robert Watson of Min- 
eral Ridge took first prize and James Blair 
second. 

Sheep—All Southdown prizes went to E. 
Campbell & Son of Pittsfield, O. This firm 
also took all the prizes in Oxfords. Shrop- 
shire prize winners were Folly farm of 
Abington, Pa, and W. S. Parish of Canan- 
daigua, N Y. Hampshires, A. F’ White of 
Hornellsville,;, N Y, Roy R. Goble of Free- 
dom, L. F. Wilson of State Licks, Pa. Chev- 
iots, William Curry & Son of Hartwick, N 
Y, A. F. White. L. F. Wilson. Lincolns 
and Cotswolds, E. Campbell & Son, C. H. & 
C. S. Barney of Milford, N Y. Ali classes of 
Merinos, J. M. Rea of State Licks, Pa, E. 
Campbell & Son and L. F. Wilson. All 
Leicester prizes went to A. F. White. In 
sweepstakes classes for best ram of any age, 
first prize’ went to Folly farm and second 
to E. Campbell & Son, 

Swine—Poland Chinas, F, B. Stewart of 
Espeyville, Pa, C. F. Walker of Robinsville, 
P. K. Patterson of Greenwood, Pa, Mauro 
Yohn of Windfield, Md. Chester Whites, W. 
A. Alexander of Scipioville, N Y, E. W. 
Crumb of Onondaga, E. B. Ashbridge of 
Westchester, Pa. Duroc-Jerseys, W. A. 
Alexander, E. Campbell, W. M. Benninger. 
Berkshires, J. O. Magie & Son of Elizabeth, 
Lindsay & Son of Elizabeth, H. S. Cook of 
Trenton. Essex, L. F. Doolittle of Onon- 
daga, N Y, Lindsay & Son. Yorkshires, all 
to F. B. Stewart. Cheshires, L. F. Doolit- 
tle and F. S. Cook. Victorias, F. B. Stew- 
art and A. F, White. 

POULTRY AND PET STOCK. 


There was a splendid showing in the poul- 
try department. So many entries were made 
that the geese, ducks and .turkeys were 
shown in a tent apart from the regular 
poultry building. The display of pigeons 
and song birds was especially large. In 
distinctly American chickens—Plymouth 
Rocks and Wyandots—the following exhib- 
itors took most of the prizes: Frank Bean 
of Fairview, Pa, Charles A. Pool of Laurel 
Springs, C. C. Burroughs of Clayton, Den- 
ton Morford of Cantonville, W. R. Shaner 
of Pooistown, Pa, A. D. Minton of Wash- 
ington, William K. Birley & Co of Frederick, 
Md, William H. Shields of Hatboro,Pa, J. C. 
Sutton, E. B. Ashbridge of Philadelphia. 
Ornamental fowls—M. J. Burns of Tilson- 
burg, Ont, Fashmont farms of Waltham, 
Mass, H. W. Vahle of Philadelphia. Caged 
birds, such as pigeons and song birds. were 
exhibited most largely by H. W. Vahle, 8. 
A. Marshall of Trenton, Alfred Burton and 
vs. Miller, both of Trenton. Polish prize 
winners were Burns, Oliver, Birely & Co. 
The same men also won all the prizes in 
Hamburgs. Bean, Fernwood farms of 
Trenton, E. B. Ashbridge, Birley & Co, Oli- 
ver and D. C, Mount of Jamesburg took the 
majority of premiums in the Lehorn class. 
Prizes in games were won by Oliver, Burns, 
Mount, H. R. Applegate of Hightstown and 
F. J. Krengle of Easton, Pa. All the prizes 
in common fowls—Jersey Blue, Pea Comb, 
Plymouth Rocks, etc, were won by J. C. 
Sutton. The fine display of farm machin- 
ery and household products, together with 
seme of the prize winners, will appear in 
our columns next week. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Peaches Popular in New Jersey—The 
five most popular old varieties are Craw- 
ford Late, Mountain Rose, Old Mixon, 
Stump and Reeves’. Favorite. Of the newer 
sorts, Elberta, Globe and Susquehanna are 
popular, 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Oct 2—Farmers 
are generally sowing earlier than last year, 
as they report that the fly did not damage 
the earlier sown wheat any more than later 
sown. Corn is a good average crop. Po- 
tatoes, oats and wheat are light. Hungarian 
and millet have been largely sown to help 
out the supply of. hay. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost ene can adver. 
tise ponitry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as ene word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot’ forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular ae = sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another p: 

All advertisements will be set in poast type, “thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchenge” ” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. ¢ 


1 ANP. China pigs for sale; 4 sows and 8 boars farrow 
8d and 1 boar farrowed Feb. ices reasonable. AR 
PATTERSON, Scotch Bush, N. Y. 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert and ee for sale—6 cows, f 
heifers, 18 bulls, 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


(CHESTER White pigs, Collie and | Beagle pups. GLEN MARY 
STOCK FARM, Wes Chester, Pi 


)RENCH Canadian cattle all ages. 
FARM, Esperance, N. Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


HE Old Reliable Produce Commission house. ples, Pears, 
Potatoes and Onions. Address WM. DUN NGANSUN: 9 Park 
Place, New York City. Reference, your banker. 


AUSTIN & CO., Fruit and Produce Commission Mer 
e 82 Washington 8t., N, ¥. Correspondence solicited, 











GILT EDGE STOCK 











OULTRY, Fyet and Produce sold on commission. Highest 
prices. Tr. J. HOOV ER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wy 4BTEO— Agents to handle our complete line of high-grade 
Lubricating Uils and Greases, Boiler Compound, 

Barn Paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address with references, 
THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I wish to correspond with men ith men of f moral characte 
habits who would like to settle at Silver Bay (on Lake George) 
One horse-shoer and blacksmith; one soonest 
arm 








New York. 
two or three teamsters; am old school physician; several 


hands. n connected with some Protestant Religious denomma- 
a 4g red. Address, SILAS H. PAINE, Hotel Majestic, West 
72nd St 





R SALE—First-clacs coid process stereotype outfit. Used on 

one of the best printed papers in the country. Will be sold at at 
a pommeia Write for other second- esis - ae material, 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CU., Springfield, M 


OGS for sale. . Farm and Pet Dogs 
eared and Belgian Hares. Send stam 
LANDIS, Box 15, Bower's Station, Berks Co.,” 





Sportin Dogs; Pigeons, Lop- 


" for catalogue. 





stock in * ee 


E make the best Iron Bucket for wa‘ 
obart, N. 


Write for prices. SANFORD & RICH 





AGIC Lanterns wanted and for sale exchange, 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNTS, Homers, Crosses, Squabs. JAS. TAGGART, North- 
v oe Pa. 


Well Pleased. 


Thomas Michener of Doylestown, Pa., 
writes, “I have had very fair results from my 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange coi- 
umn of the American Agriculturisc and will 
use it again whenever I have anything toseil.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Oct 2—The 
attendance at the county fair was not as 
large as usual. A canning factory is now 
being considered; $12,000 is the amount of 
stock asked for to put it in operation. On 
account of the severe drouth, the cabbage 
crop will be light. Apples have dropped 
badly. Potatoes are rotting in sections of 
the county. Corn in most sections eared 
well and the crop will average well. J. 8S. 
Swartz of Lake Winola lost 100 fine sheep 
the past season from a contagious disease. 
Miss Beulah Thompson has a fine crop of 
peanuts raised from seed planted May 15. 

Center Co—Farmers in this county are 
just finishing seeding. The dry weather 
early in the season prevented the prepa- 
ration of the ground until late, when wet 
weather set in and seeding could not be 
earried on as fast as it should have been. 
Many farmers are also engaged in husk- 
ing corn. Corn in this county is only about 
a 60 per cent crop this year, but fairly well 
matured. Potatoes are turning out a better 
crop than was anticipated. The apple crop 
is not large by any means, while of peaches, 
pears, etc, there are hardly any. There will 

















be delay in harvesting the corn crop ow- 
ing to the scarcity of farm hands, occa- 
sioned by the resumption of the numeroug 
industries around here. 
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Hartstown, Crawford Co, Oct 2—The great 


drouth was broken by copious rains Sept 
21 and there has been plenty of rain since. 
Pastures and meadows are beginning to 
look green. Farmers are about through 
with fall seeding. Much of the wheat sown 
before the rain is coming up very irregular- 
ly and some fields may require reseeding. 
The potato crop is below the average; buy- 
ers are offering 33c delivered, and many 
farmers are selling. The buckwheat crop 
is almost a failure on account of drouth. 
Butter scarce and in great demand; price 
25c per lb in Meadville market. There is 
good prospect of a beet sugar factory being 
built at Meadville. Many farmers are much 
interested in the move. 


National Farm School—Ovcr 500 people 
attended the third annual meeting of the 
patrons of the National farm’ school at 
Doylestown, Sept 24. Addresses were made 
by Mayor Samuel H. Ashbridge and Rev 
Dr Krauskopf of Philadelphia, Simon Wolf 
of Washington, A. Leo Weil of Pittsburg, 
Adjt Gen Thomas J. Stewart and others. 
Four new buildings were dedicated, as fol- 
lows: A memorial greenhouse, donated by 
the family of the late Mrs Therese Loeb 
and presented by Dr John V. Shoemaker; 
the Zadok Eisner memorial laboratory, do- 
nated by Mrs Sarah, Eisner and presented 
by James Branson; the Louis I. Aaron 
dairy house, presented by A. Leo Weil, and 
the Ida M. Block memorial. chapel, pre- 
sented by Simon Wolf. The annual business 
meeting showed that the association now 
has 24 life members, 36 friends, 95 patrons 
and 742 members, assuring an annual in- 
come of over $6000. In addition many pri- 
vate donations of money and supplies were 
reeeived during the year, swelling the in- 
come to the total of $13,383.82. There are 
now 25 students enrolled. The original cost 
of the land and buildings. was $10,000, but 
in the four years since its establishment the 
plant has increased in value to about $50,- 
000, and the school is entirely free from debt 
with about $4000 in the treasury. Rév Dr 
Krauskopf was re-elected president for the 
ensuing year. 


NEW YORK. 


Margaretville, Delaware Co, Oct 2— 
Farmers have their crops gathered. Oats 
and potatoes were never better. Stock is 
looking well. The grange picnic held 
at Halcottsville Sept 19 was not very large- 
ly attended on account of the poor weather 
and a misunderstanding. 

Campville, Tioga Co, Oct 2—Drouth ma- 
terially lessened the yield of hay, corn and 
to some extent potatoes. Several silos have 
been built this year and have been filled. 
Buckwheat is a light crop. Pastures are 
bare and must remain so through the sea- 
son. Grapes and pears are abundant. Apple 
crop fair. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Oct 2—Potatoes are 
not much more than half a crop. One piece 
of:about half an acre, the only one so far as 
known in this section, was sprayed with 
Bordeaux solution as an experiment. The 
vines were still green and thrifty when 
frest came. Corn will be far below an av- 
erage yield on account of the drouth. The 
ears are short and are not filled as they 
should be. Tobacco is curing down finely; a 
little late set was injured by frost, but aside 
from that the crop~-is excellent. Pears 
were plentiful, but there will be no apples 
to speak of. An occasional tree is loaded, 
but what fruit there is, is generally infe- 
rior. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Oct 3—The corn crop 


is immense. Potatoes all dug and tubers of 
extra fine quality and a big yield. Pastur- 
age short. Apple crop in this county is 
large and farmers will watch American 
Agriculturist market quotations in order 
to strike a top market. The house and 
barns with all their contents on J. Wesley 
Williams’s farm were destroyed by fire re- 
cently: loss $3000, with insurance of $1250. 
J. Gulick is building a large new house on 
his farm at Mahopac Falls. 

LeRoy, Genesee Co, Oct 2—The long 
drouth ended Sept 26. Those who had not 
sowed wheat but were waiting for rain put 
their full force on 
soon as possible. Those who have silos have 
put in what corn they could. which in most 
places was not enough to fill them. Those 





who are kusking find about half a.crop. 

There is no fall feed except in a few places, ” 

and cattle are being fed as in winter. Farm- 
3 





to get the seed in as, 
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ers generally are welt up with their work. 
More fertilizers used this fall than usual. 
Those having apples are picking, and or- 
chards that are-well worked, trimmed: and 
sprayed are repaying with a good crop. 
Prices of apples vary,. buyers offering from 
$1.50 to 2.25 per barrel. P. Gleason is build- 
ing a large addition to his already large 
cold storage house, and Edward Rogerson is 
building a large new one. Potatoes will be 
less than 50 per cent of a crop. It is hard 
to tell what cabbages will be yet, but they 
must be a small yield per acre. Beans are 
yielding very poorly, the best yielding be- 
low 10 bu per acre, and some as low as 
3 bu. Buyers are paying $1.10 for pea beans, 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Oct 2—A frost Sept 


14 hurried up the cutting of corn for the 
silo. The dry weather shortened the crop 
25 per cent. Apples’ are a fair crop. Pears 
quite plentiful and selling in the local mar- 
ket at 60c to $1 per bu. Potatoes not a 
large crop, but of fine quality. Oats a full 
crop. Buckwheat an average yield. The 
advance in dairy products makes the-farm- 
ers feel erreouraged. 


La Grange, Dutchess Co, Oct 2—Farmers 
have secured a good corn crop, which will 
help out for fodder. Those having silos have 
filled them. Apple crop good, and many of 
them find a home market at a new evapor- 
ator just started at La Grangeville. They 
pare 1500 bu per week. The creamery has 
lately. put in a separator, which will give 
better satisfaction to its patrons, everyone 
receiving pay for his milk according to the 
butter fat, regardless of breed of cow. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, Oct 2— 


Standing corn and buckwheat were dam- 
aged to some extent by early frosts. Thresh- 
ers are busy with oats and buckwheat. The 
former are an extra heavv yield, while 
buckwheat is short in straw and light in 
grain. Pastures badly dried up. 
Greenfield, Saratoga Co, Oct 3—Frost has 
done considerable damage to corn and late 
potatoes. Digging potatoes and threshing 
are the crder of the day. Potatoes about 75 
per cent of a good yield. Miles Woodworth 
recently lost a good horse and a fine hog. 
Calvin Hopkins has a fine litter of Chester 
White pigs. On Sept 28 dogs killed four fine 
sheep owned by Daniel Atwell. Potatoes 
are selling at 50c per bu, hay $10 to 12 per 
ton. Oats are a light crop; corn 100 per cent. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Oct 3— 
The long drouth is broken at last. Farmers 
have nearly all finished sowing rye. Rye is 
worth 54c per bu. The Saratoga creamery 
paid patrons l7c for Aug butter. About two- 
thirds of a crop of hay was cut in this sec- 
tion. The quality is of the best and it is 
selling now for $12 per ton. Oats were a 
light crop in this county and the crop of 
corn is only fair. Business is good_and all 
the mills are running on full time. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, Oct 2—Fall sowing 
of rye is unusually late. Meadows go into 
the winter in poor condition and the hay 
crop of 1900 must be light. Hay is selling 
for $12 for quite common quality, rye 65¢ 
per bu, oats 35c, potatoes 60c, apples $1.50 
to 1.75 per bbl, including barrel. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 2—Since 


the fairs, farmers have settled down to 
work again. Steam threshers with many 
helping hands are now working on rye and 
oats. The price paid for rye straw is $5 
per ton; oat straw is mostly kept for win- 
ter feed. Rye brings 55c per bu, a little less 
than Albany market, which pays 59c. The 
potato market is brisk, Buell Bros loading 
three cars daily and Curtis two. Troy mar- 
ket pays $1 for 168 ibs which is called a 
barrel, while at Eagle Bridge they exact 180 
Ibs for a barrel. 


Dansville, Steuben Co, Oct 3—Winter 


wheat has made small growth. Buckwheat 
is the nearest a failure ever known. Wheat 
threshes out well. Shippers are paying 35c 
per bu at the stations for potatoes: quality 
good. Pastures short and fall feed will be 
very poor. George Flickinger was recently 
offered $25 per head for yearlings. 

Wing, Wyoming Co, Oct 3—Hay was a 
good crop and finds ready market at $8 per 
ton. Oat straw is very short but well head- 
ed. Nearly all who have threshed find they 
have nearly twice the oats they usually 
get from the same amount of straw. Buck- 
wheat is almost a total failure. Beans fair 
but very few planted. Corn has a fair 
growth of stalks, but is-not: well eared: Po- 


tatoes are a very light crop, from 25'to 50 - 





bu per acre. Cows are milking rather light 
owing to the dry weather. Nearly every- 
one has to feed, and many have had to 
draw all the water their stock has drunk 
for over two months. It was thought at one 
time that the meadows were dead, but the 
light rains of late have brightened them up 
somewhat. Apples are a small crop, but 
bring a good price. Hogs find ready mar- 
ket at 4c per lb on foot. Calves bring from 


$5 to 10 per head, according to size, and 
milch cows from 20 to 25 each. 
Kingsbury, Washington Co, Sept 2— 


George Sweet has a fine silo 34 ft deep to 
replace the one burned. Samuel Lyons has 
a fine new silo. Some corn was caught by 
early frosts. Alfred Sweet has taken off 
$1000 in premiums this year. 


Chenan %, Broome Co, Oct 2—Wells have 


been very low. Gardens and a great many 
Leld crops dead owing to dry weather. But- 
ter is selling at 25 to 29c in the Binghamton 
market, while a number of milk dealers are 
selling their milk at 6c per qt. Silos filled 
in this vicinity. Isaac Page and N. G. Burch 
have built fine new silos this fall. Potatoes 
nearly all dug; early ones very light, while 
late ones have done better. Apples are not 
very plentiful; owing to dry weather they 
are small and imperfect. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Oct 2—The drouth w... 
broken Sept 20. Many pieces of tobacco, 
buckwheat and corn suffered from hail in 
Aug. Some tobacco was caught by frost 
Sept 13. The yield of buckwheat is below 
the average and many pieces not. worth cut- 
ting. Hay falls short this year in quantity 


though ..the quality is good; prices 
range from $6 to 10 tper ton and 
demand good. Oats light fh yield. Po- 


tatoes are an average crop, prices where 
shipments have begun range from 35 to 
40c. The apple crop is about an average 
one, The creamery is running on full time, 
being well patronized by the farmers who 
appear to be well satisfied with the results 
obtained;. prices for Aug butter 17-to 22c 


per Ib. Those having silos have fill- 
ed them with a_e good quality of 
corn and those without have a fine 


quality of corn fodder on hand. N. D. 
Davis sold 15 cows of his Jersey herd, which 
averaged him $33 per head. They were a 
fine lot and should have brought a bet- 
ter figure. Corn in this vicinity is well 
eared. Seeding for winter wheat and rye 
is about finished, Stock brings a fair price 
with a tendency to an increase owimg to 
scarcity. 


OHIO. 





Lorain Co—Plowing has been retarded 
and but little wheat seeded. Pastures are 
dry, but stock is doing well where water is 
plentiful, Potatoes and gardens and late 
corn have suffered from drouth. In this sec- 
tion farm labor is very hard to get. 


Morrow Co—Little wheat has gone to 
market because of low price. The crop is 
one of the best ever raised in the county. 
Oats were above the average in quantity 
and quality. The wheat acreage this fall 
will be a record-breaker for the county. 
Hay $7 to 9 per ton. Corn in shock. 


Portage Co—Drouth cut the late potato 
crop short. Most of the apple crop blown 
from the trees. Corn poor and late. Most 
of the wheat sown and some fields green. 


Ross Co—Corn cutting about completed 
and wheat sowing well under way. No de- 
crease among hogs. Recent rains have put 
ground in good condition. A crop of 117 bu 
of clover seed was sectred on a farm near 
Lyndon, never known to produce a bushel 
before. 

Dynamite and Paint—Some valuable 
cows belonging to Henry Frost, a farmer 
of Highland Co, found some dynamite in a 
fence corner where it had been partially 
covered up and ateof thesubstance. Twodied 
almost instantly but a veterinarian saved 
three of the animals. Several cows south of 
Columbus ate red paint and rags soaked in 
paint which had been left lying around, and 
all died under what was thought to be mys- 
terious circumstances until a detective fer- 
reted out the cause. 

Horses in Demand—Despite the general 
supplanting of horses by electric car lines, 
good horees are still in demand throughout 
Ohio; and farmers seem able to hold their 
stock, owing to their improved financial 














condition, Instead of being anxious to sell, 
a horse dealer from. New York, who has 
just made a trip through northern Ohfo 
looking for good horses, found that farm- 
ers had few to sell and these were held at 
high prices. 

Columbus Horticultural—The first regu- 
lar meeting of the society after the sum- 
mer vacation was held in horticultural. hall 
at the state university Sept 30. After the 
report of committees members gave the 
results of summer observations and ex- 
periences, The paper for the occasion was 
by Harry Ballou, and entitled Cannas, the 
varieties to select and how to grow them. 


Stung to Death—John Crason, a farmer 


residing near Newton Falls, met with a ter- 
rible death by being stung by bees. He 
desired to do some work near the hives and 
burned sulphur, thinking the odor would 
serve to protect him, but instead it mad- 
dened the bees, which swarmed about him 
by hundreds. After being badly stung about 
the face and head the unfortunate man 
reached the house, fell to the floor and ex- 
pired in a few minutes. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


A Warning. 








After last spring’s experience with @ 
mythical syndicate that failed to come to 
time in buying milk, the Five States milk 
producers’ association should not be caught 
again. Several creamery promoters are in 
the field trying to rake in the farmers’ dol- 
lars. One lawyer named M. J. Briggs has 
also been more or less prominent, especially 
when there was a chance of making a big 
fee, 

Now such men may be ail right, but the 
officers of the F S M P A should have 
satisfactory evidence of what they repre- 
¢ nt. Mr Briggs has been working in Massa- 
chusetts to organize the New England milk 
producers’ company, and has drawn a fat 
salary for it. The farmers have come up 
to the scratch, just as they did in the F S 
M P A last spring; but the ‘“‘syndicate’”’ that 
was going to pay 4c per can more has back- 
ed out, if it ever existed. New England 
producers should be in far bétter shape 
to handle their interests as a corporation 
than as a voluntary union, but if it has cost 
more than was necessary to effect the cor- 
porate organization, there will be much dis- 
gust. 

Boston contractors offer the same price 
this winter as last, but farmers are deter- 
mined to get an advance if possible. The 
same spirit animates our farmers who ship 
to New York and'vicinity, as they feel the 
need of a higher price. There was every in- 
dication that the annual meeting of each 
local section of the F S M P A would be 
well attended this week Tuesday. The route 
unions (composed of delegates from the 
local sections) hold their annual meeting 
next Tuesday, Oct 10, and the central as- 
sociation Oct 17. The latter body consists 
of directors chosen by the route unions. 


At New York, a feature is the advance of 
Ye p qt in the price, the change . taking 
place Oct 1. This places the exchange price 
2%c p qt and the surplus $1.39 p can of 40 qts. 
The deterioration in pasturage- and falling 
off in the supply of milk are given as rea- 
sons for the advance. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Oct 2 were as fol- 
lows: 





Finid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 26,441 877 493 
N Y Central. 1,430 106 498 
N Y. Ont & West, 33,143 1,701 — 
West Shore. 9,861 665 218 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,102 177 65 
Northern. 3.192 — 
New Haven & H, 8,134 28 — 
Del. Lack & West, 43.932 — _ 
N J Central, 1.631 _ 
H RT Co, 6.741 12 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 11,452 735 94 
Other sources, 4.340 = — 
Tota) receipts. 168,399 6.061 1,368 
Daily av this week, 24,057 867 195 
Daily av last week, 23.958 873 191 
Cor week last year, 23,018 537 154 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
At Utica, N Y, Oct 2—Cheese is becoming 
more-.scarce as the season advances. 


The 





AMONG .THE FARMERS 


dreuth pretty nearly finished up out-of- 
doors ‘feed, and the frosts..of the. last two 
or three nights have completed the dam- 
age. Milk has to be made now on fodder 
corn, hay and such other food as the farmer 
feels. that he can afford to give. This makes 
an addition to the cost, and although the 
prices of cheese and butter are 20 to 30 per 
cent higher than last year, the production 
of milk is so much lighter and the cost of 
producing it so much greater that- it is 
dubious whether the farmer is much, if any, 
better off ‘than he was a year ago. It was 
pretty well understood that cheese would 
bring better prices to-day than a week ago, 
although not quite so much advance was 
anticipated as actually took place. The 
stock sold was generally the make of the 
first and second week in Sept, a few sold 
only to Sept 2. While 11%4c is,the ruling on 
large colored, it was found that sales on the 
curb were mostly at 114%@11%c, and at least 
two lots were taken at 11%c. Inquiry among 
buyers also brought out the fact that most 
of the small white will cost them 11%c .a- 
stead of 1144c, as the six lots quoted at 11%c 
will compel them to pay that price. 

Official transactions are as follows: Large 
colored 2900 bxs at 11%4c, 1430 at 11%c; large 
white, 380 at 11%c, 180 at 11%4c, 260 at 11%c; 
small white,’ 920 at 1144c, 85 at 115%c, 290 at 
11%c; small colored, 1801 at 11%c, 210 at 
11%c. Total 8456 bxs, against 6020 one year 
ago and 8495 two years-ago. The tendency 
of butter is toward higher prices. Sales 
were 40 pkgs at 22%c, 12 at 221%4c, 27 at 23c, 
140 at 234%4c, and 17 cases prints at 25c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 176 bxs large 
at llc, 325 at 11%c, 145,at p t; small white, 
120 at 10%; small white and colored, 3652 at 
11%c. Total 4418 bxs. 





The Hop Crop and Market. 





At New York, the fact that brewers are 


showing a conservative tendency at the 
beginning of the season is causing dealers 
to compete sharply for orders. Such a 
condition is anything but healthy for the 
market, and naturally gives an opportunity 
for brewers to dictate as to prices. How 
far this situation will develop it is im- 
possible to say. The season for activity is 
fast approaching, but it is not unlikely 
that purchasers will await further crop 
news before going into the market exten- 
sively. Current reports confirm our es- 
timates of yield, published early in Septem- 
ber. The crop is being harvested in good 
shape both in New York state and on the 
coast, 


CURRENT PRICBS ,AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state-.crap; *’99.. .......000ie. L4@Ub 
|, ee Cee ec 12@13 
PGES «0.2% ccb dad aq sheers tess cee Res 10@12 
PRUE B- SII * 5 ic oad bc cc cccvinese 8@9 
2 ER ES ET ae Ere ee 6@9 

Pacific coast crop, ’99.. 14@15 
TENNEY idas tb cbwenkae dnd sees isan 14 
prime 12@13 
Ee ) Sin beaddakaeddaciacausadeh ean 6@9 

og a ee ne ee eee ee 40@46 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl_ time 

Sept 26 lastyr ‘99 lastyr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 933 2,125 2,390 3,025 
Exports to Europe, 572 682 933 1,165 
Imports from Europe, — — — 6 


Hop picking in the Pajaro valley, Cal, is | 


now under full headway. . The crop is very 
good and the yield will be heavier than 
usual. 

Marion Co, Ore, has 6500 acres 
which will yield 250,000 Ibs, 
will give a like amount. The Oregon crop 
is in unusually good condition. There has 
been greater freedom from lice, and very 
few are found in the burs. Growers are 
now training but two or three vines, where 
they formerly trained five or six. In conse- 
quence there is less foliage, less shade to 
harbor vermin,.and the hops are of better 
quality and more easily picked. 

There are 75,000 men, women and children 
at work in the hop fields of western Ore, 
to whom about $750,000 will be paid for la- 
bor during the present month. 


Your book, The Hop, has highly inter- 
ested me, and I admire the style and form 
as well as the contents. It indeed says-all 
that is useful to know about the matter. 
The book is unquestionably one of the best 
I know upon hops,. but certainly no other 


in hops 


book gives. such suggestive illustrations... .L.- 








and Polk Co | 


| 
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regret that I could not thank you before, 
but I wished to read the book first and tell 
you all the pleasure I had in doing so.— 
{C. Beckenhaupt, Germany. 


a 


Additional Produce farkets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, 
eggs 22@25c p dz, chickens 13@14c p Ib 1 w, 
15@16c d w, ducks and geese 18c. Potatoes 
50c p bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 40@50c, cab- 
bage 35@60c p dz, cucumbers 40c p' dz, tet- 
tuce 50c@1, sweet corn 8@10c, squash 15@, 
20c, radishes 12c. p dz, carrots 50c p bu, 
beets 75c, tomatoes 50c, spinach 40c, pep- 
pers 75c, cauliflower 1 25 p dz, egg plant 
1 25. Best beef 9 50@10 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 
10 50@11, live veal 6 50, dressed 10@12c p Ib. 





fresh 





At Buffalo, no change of importance in 


cattle, market on Monday of this week open- 
ing slow and steady at last week’s prices, 
with receipts of 175 cars. Shipping steers 
$4 50@5 75, fcy a premium, stockers and 
feeders 3 50@4 50. Monday’s ~~. receipts 
80 cars, market steady. Pigs 4 70@4 765, 
yorkers 4 80@4 90, medium heavy 4 90@4 95, 
Sheep slow and lower, 50 double decks ar- 
riving. Good to ch sell at 4 25@4 50, lambs 
firm at 5 40@5 60. Veal calves quoted 7 25@ 
7 35. 





Epilepsy—C. V. B. (N Y) has lost two 
calves. They first begin’ to shake, then 
turn the head to one side, then move round 
in a circle until they fall, the nerves 
twitching all over the body, and inside of 
three hours they die. This trouble is 
caused by the milk coagulating in the 
stomach or by some other substance which 
causes indigestion. Mixing a little linseed 
tea with the milk will prevent this trouble 
when the calf is first affected. Give a 
tablespoonful spirits of camphor in a little- 

















water. Repeat the dose in one-half hour 
if not relieved. 
— 
STANDARD OIL, CO. 
+ 5d 


Styents 
Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and — 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 

By MAURICE G. KatIns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, aitmmath and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for —“yoe preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated: and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry. to their farms 

and gardens, without interfering with ne work, 
oontalos wae Fre of this and th biications 

a e€ of and many other publica 
JUDD CO..82 Lafayette Pl.,New York 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LAT& WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 baal b 1898 
Chicago. ......... “Vi2hy| 6449] 3154] .29_ | 2234) 21 
New York........ T5he 1% 40 | 34% 28% 26 
Boston ,..+-..++++ - = 38 | 3 31 
Toledo ...0..002- 72%, 6%! : 30Y, 3 22 
St Louis .. ......- 72%) .66 ‘4 -29 | .24%) .22%4 
Minneapolis..... 685,| .62 2 | 23 | .22% 
London .......... 8534] .87 % 48 _ -- 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn Oats 
REN 74% 304%, 23 
TEAR on04 secs Ri 313g - 











PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week |Last week |One yr ago 


Wheat, bu,| 41,090,000 |~ 39,728,000 11,263,000 
GOR oc0ics 12,490,000 8,850,000 21,406,000 
MRR 7,328,000 | 6,383,000 | 5,447,000 





At Chicago, influences in the wheat mar- 
ket have been mainly on the side of 
strength. One of the features given a bul- 
lish interpretation by operators is the smal- 
ler movement from first hands. For several 
days receipts at primary markets ran ma- 
terially behind a year ago, this true both 
in the northwest and in the winter wheat 
territory. Some of the mills in the south- 
west claimed they were not getting enough 
wheat for current use, although this con- 
dition of affairs can be but temporary. 
Trade seems to be broadening a little and 
exports of wheat and flour are keeping up 
well with considerable interest manifested 
on the part of foreigners. Australia seems 
to be in a position to export some new 
wheat, but shipments from that country are 
never very large. At every show of strength 
operators have sold and taken profits, yet 
declines have been immediately followed 
by early liberal purchases, the market thus 
ruling active within narrow limits. Lake 
freights are firm at about 3%c p bu Chicago 
to Buffalo. 

New corn is beginning to reach markets 
in a small way, but the movement is not ex- 
pected to amount to much for some weeks 
to come. Meanwhile fair interest is noted, 
prices holding within a narrow range, de- 
ferred deliveries nearly steady around 30c 
p bu for Dec and 30%@3ic for May. Country 
offerings are moderate, but receipts liberal. 
The trade indulged in some gossip on the 
report that the secretary of the Kan bd of 
agri has advised farmers in that state to 
hold their surplus corn for better prices. 

Oats quiet within a narrow range, market 
devoid of particularly new feature, No 2 
in store quotable around 224%4@23c p bu, Dec 
238c and May 24c. Trade fairly active, par- 
ticularly on home account, although exports 
in the aggregate make a good showing. 

Barley offerings are not especially large, 
and a good outlet exists for practically ev- 
erything, although some easiness has pre- 
vailed in common malting grades. Prices 
cover nearly a former range of 38@47c p bu 
for poor to_ extra. 

At New York, the speculative grains con- 
tinue moderately active, with a general 
tendency to firmness. Wheat is sensitive to 
current conditions, but follows the west 
very closely as to prices. No 2 in store sells 
around 75@75%c, December delivery well up 
toward 78c. Corn holds substantially steady 
under fair trading, No 2 yellow selling at 
40%4c in elevator, May delivery 36%4c. Oats 
fairly active on home account, but less for 
export, No 2 in elevator 28%@28%c, No 2 
white 30c. Barley 42@44c for feeding, 474%4@ 
5le malting. Moderate sales of buckwheat 
at 57@58c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Interest is apparently on the increase in 
apples. The large distributing points re- 
port much inquiry from the country as to 
the state of the market and the prospects 
for prices. In the meantime, however, ar- 
rivals at the markets are only just about 
large enough to supply current require- 
.ments, and fancy fruits, especially choice 
red varieties, are wanted. No one can pre- 
dict the future, and the tendency to await 
developments is still strong, and ruling in 
most quarters. In a few sections, where 
the crop has turned out poorly, showing 
signs of worms and other defects, growers 
manifest anxiety to sell at once, but those 
who have good fruit are generally holding 
Export business is starting in well and 








on, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


prices abroad average up fully to former 

seasons and occasionally somewhat above. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING SEPT 23. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 











pool don gow Other Total 
New York.. 6,838 — 2,064 160 9,062 
Pe 692 150 — = 842 
Montreal ...12,221 166 5,592 4,935 22,914 
Halifax .... — 14,151 oo — 14,151 
Total .....19,751 14,467 7,656 5,095 46,969 
Cor week 
last yr....27,946 13,159 8,249 508 49,862 
Total this 
season ....54,345 17,572 21,205 5,493 98,615 
Last season.68,567 22,188 14,174 1,404 106,333 


Liverpool cables quote as follows: Kings 
$3 683@4 85 p bbl, Baldwins 3 15@3 88, Green- 
ings 1 90@3 50. 

At New York, firm, arrivals only moder- 
ate. Kings $1 75@2 75 p bbl, Fall Pippins 
$1 25@2, Holland Pippins 1 25@2, Maiden 
Blush 1 25@2, 20-oz 1 25@2 25, Gravenstein 
2@3, Baldwin 1 50@1 75, Greening 1 25@1 50, 
open heads 75c@1 25, inferior 50@75c. 

At Boston, firm for choice sorts. Graven- 
stein $3@3 50 p bbl, King 2 50@3, 20-oz 2@ 
250, Duchess 2@2 50, Fall Pippin 1 75@2, 
Greening 1 75@2, N Y mixed 1 50@2, Pound 
Sweet 2@2 50, Harveys 2@2 25, No 2 and 
common sorts 1 25@1 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1899] 1898) 1899] 1898) 1899] 1898 
eg ee gh 100 lbs . -| 6.80 $0| $5.85 $4.70 75| $4.05) $5.00) $4.50 
New York...... 6.00} 5.75| 5.05] 4.25] 5.00 “= 
ae ee 6.50 5.60) 5.00) 4.20) 4.85) 4.7 
Kansas City ......... 6.35) 5.50) 4.60) 3.90) 4.85 4.95 
RIG 60s kcsecece 6.00} 5.50) 5.00! 4.15) 4.40) 4.65 








At Chicago, the cattle trade continues in 
a healthy position, but without important 
new features. Some fancy prices have been 
paid, $6 75@6 90, but very few possess the 
quality to command such figures. The mar- 
ket may be called steady to firm for beeves 
worth 6c and upward, while cattle quotable 
at 5 75 downward to 4 75 &Bre poorly sup- 
ported and often positively weak. These 
medium priced cattle compete with western 
range steers, which are fairly plentiful and 
excellent in quality, meeting quick recep- 
tion at the hands of slaughterers. 


Fancy beef steers, 86 40@6 80 Fair to good cows, $3 25@ 425 
Good to extra, ¢ 25@6 25 Poor to fcy bulls, 275@ 435 
Com to fair. 450@5 00 Canners, 2 300 
Western beef steers, 400@5 10 Feeders, selected, 435@ 490 
Western cows and Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 4 00@ 4 75 
heifers, 3 50@-4 65 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 5 25 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 25@405 Calves, veal, “5 25@ 7: 
Ch cows and heifers, 450@535 Milch cows. each, 25 00@52 1:0 


Hog supplies are liberal and the quality 
is excellent, this giving packers something 
of an advantage, yet prices hold substan- 
tially steady. Good to choice heavy pack- 
ing and shipping weights are salable around 
$4 40@4 60, medium 4 50@4 70, selected light 
4 75@4 85. The market is without important 
new feature. 

Too many sheep have been coming for- 
ward to permit strength, supplies consist- 
ing largely of westerns of medium to good 
quality. The market has been indifferently 
supported, sales of fair to good wethers and 
yearlings $3 25@4 25, good butcher lambs 
5@5 75, feeding lambs 4 40@4 65. Moderate 
numbers of stock sheep have gone to the 
country at 3 50@3 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle firm ‘to 
higher. Receipts Monday 120 cars. 
tions as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 75@605 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, a3 as - Poor to goo ood fat cows, 200@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 110° lbs, Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 50@4 90 


slightly 
Quota- 


ned 


Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 seed 00 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 50 F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@5 00 Veal calves, 6 00@7 25 

Hogs fairly active and firm, receipts 
Monday being 35 cars. Medium quot- 
ed $4 95, heavy 4 85, 4 90, yorkers 
4 80@4 90. Ten double-deck cars sheep 


received Monday, good steady, at 4@4 30, 
others slow. Lambs, poor to ch 4@5 25. 

At New York, a reaction in cattle prices 
was caused by large receipts attracted by 
the high quotations noted a week ago, but 
fair steadiness has been regained. Ordi- 
nary to prime steers $4 50@5 75, fcy nominal- 
ly a premium, oxen and stags 2 50@4 50, 
bulls 2 75@4 25, cows 2@4. Dressed beef 
7%@10c for ordinary to choice. Veal calves 
slow at 5@8 for ordinary to choice, selected 
lots up to 8 25. Hogs steady, fair to prime 
4 90@5 05. Sheep only moderately active 
and rather weak. Common to prime sheep 
3@4 25. lambs 4 25@5 62 








COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETs. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTHERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes slow, 
$1 25@1 50 p bbl, red onions 60@70c p bu, 
yellow 70@75ic, turnips 20c, cabbages 2@3 p 
100, carrots 90c@1 p bbl, green corn 50@70c 
p 100, celery 90c@1 p dz bchs, apples 1@2 p 
bbl, cranberries 5@5 50. Poultry quiet. 
Chickens 11@12c p Ib 1 w, 12@138c d w, roost- 
ers 6@8c 1 w, broilers 19@20c d w, turkeys 
114%@12%%c 1 w, 18@15c d w, ducks 10@1ic 1 w, 
11@12c d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 10c d w, fresh 
eggs 21@22c p dz. Corn 40@42c p bu, oats 
31@34c, bran 16@16 50 p ton, middlings 15@ 
17 50, cottonseed meal 22 50, loose/hay 10@ 


14, baled 12@14, clover 10@12, oat straw 
4 50@5, rye straw 6@8. 
At Rochester, fresh eggs 18c p dz, ducks 


10c p lb 1 w, 12@14c d w, fowls 8@9c 1 w, 12¢c 
d w, turkeys 10@1lc 1 w, 13@15c d w, geese 
12c d w. Apples $1 50@2 p bbl, cabbage 3c p 
head, green corn 9c p dz, onions 35c p bu, 
potatoes 50c, pears 50c@1 p bu. Hay 12@15 
p ton, oat straw 5@7, rye straw 9@12, bran 
15@16, middlings 16@17. 

At Buffalo, Gravenstein apples $2 75 p 
bbl, Pippins 2@2 25, Cape Cod cranberries 
4@4 50, Seckel pears 3@3 50, Concord grapes 
11@12c p 9-lb bskt, quimces 2 50@2-75 p bbl, 
potatoes 35@42c p bu, onions 35@40c, lima 
beans 10@12c p qt, cabbage 3@3 50 p 100, 


PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, 
potatoes 50@55c p bu, apples, Maiden 
Blush $2 75@3 p bbl, fcy red 2 75@3 25, 


quinces 2@2 75, peaches 1@1 50 p bskt, Bart- 
jett pears 3 25@5, Seckel 3@4 50, Cape Cod 
cranberries 4@4 50, Concord grapes 6%@7c 
p 5-lb bskt, Delawares 12@14c. Nearby fresh 
eges 19@19%c p dz, live fowls 9%@l10c p Ib, 
dressed 10%@litéc, chickens 8@8%c 1 w, 
114%@12%c dw, ducks 8@10c 1w. Ch timo- 
thy hay 15 p ton, No 1 14@14 50, mixed 12@ 
13, straight rye straw 12@12 50. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
17@17%c p dz, chickens and fowls 94%@10c p 
lb, ducks 9@9%4c, roosters 25@30c ea, White 
potatoes, prime 45@50c p bu, onions 40@42c 


GENERAL [iARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cureé 

Beans. 

At New York, further advance, owing to 
light supplies. Marrow ch $1 80@1 85 p bu, 
medium 1 474%@1 50, pea 1 45@1 47%, red 
kidney 1 80@1 85, white 1,95@2, yellow eye 
1 50, black turtle soup 1 75, Cal lima 2 80 
@2 85, green peas 1 10@1 20. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, with moderate offerings, 
the market rules firm. Ch ’99 evap’d apples 
74%@Sc p lb, prime 6%@7c, sun-dried sliced 
4@5%c, quarters 4@4%c, chops 2@2%c, cores 
and skins 14%4.@1%c, evap’d raspberries 11% 
@12c, sun-dried 104%@lic, blackberries 44%@ 
4%c, huckleberries 12@13c, cherries 10@ 
lic, 

Eggs. 

At New York, fairly active and steady. 
Fcy nearby, selected white 22c p dz, mixed 
20@21ic, N Y and Pa av prime, loss off, 19% 
@20c, western, fcy at mark 19@20c, under 
grades $3 30@4 20 p 30-dz case, dirties and 
checks 3 30@4, refrigerator stock 17@17%c 
p dz. 

At Boston, ample supply, prices steady. 
Nearby and Cape fcy 25c p dz, eastern ch 
fresh 20@21c, fair to good 16@18c, Vt and N 
H ch fresh 20@21c, Mich fcy 19c, refrigerator 
16@17c, dirties $3 25@3 50 p 30-dz case, 
checks 2@2 25. 

Fertilizer Material. 

At New York, general quietude at steady 
prices. The following prices refer to full 
cargoes, and buyers in the interior taking 
small quantities of one ton or more will 
be obliged to pay something of an advance. 
Ground bone $24@25 p ton, kainit 8 75@9 75, 
muriate of potash, 80 per cent 1 80@1 85 p 
100 Ibs, nitrate of soda 1 65@1 70, spent bone 
black 15@17 p ton, dried blood 1 80@2 p 100 
ibs, sulphate of ammonia 3@3 15, S C phos- 
phate rock, ground 6@6§ 25 p ton. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, pears firm under good de- 
mand, grapes well taken, fancy peaches 
searce. Seckel pears $3 50@6 50 p bb!, Bart- 
lett 3 50@5, Sheldon 2 50@3, Bosc 2 50@3 25, 











Anjou 2 25@2 75, Kieffer 1 50@2 25, peaches, 
fair to fcy 75c@1 25 p bskt, common 50@ 
65c, Damson plums 35@40c p 8-lb_ bskt, 
Green Gage 3U0@35c, prunes 35@650c, Dela- 
ware grapes 13@15c p 4-lb bskt, Niagara 
8@10c, black 7@8c, Cape Cod cranberries 
3 50@4 50 p bbl, muskmelons 1@1 50 p case, 
crabapples 3 50@5 p bbl. Chestnuts 4@4 50 
p bu of 60 Ibs, hickory nuts 75c@1 25 p bu 


of 50 1bds. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, steady. Coarse corn meal 
75@78c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 93@95c, grits 
95c@$1, winter bran 16@18 p ton, spring 
16@16 50, middlings. 16 50@20 60, linseed oil 
meal 26 50, screenings 574%@87%c p 100 lbs, 
cottonseed meal 22 60 p ton. : 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, demand moderate, supplies 
not burdensome. Prime hay 774%@80c p 100 
lbs, No 1 70@75c, No 2 62144@65c, No 3 55@60c, 
clover mixed 55@65c, clover 45@50c, salt hay 
35@40c, no grade 35@45c, long rye straw 
45@52%c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals continue liberal 
and prices weaken slightly under moderate 
demand. Dressed turkeys 10@12c p lb, Phila 
large chickens 16@17c, mixed 12@14c, west- 
ern dry-picked 10@l1lc, scalded 9@10c, fowls 
10%.@1lic, roosters 7@7%c, ducks 14c, geese 
15@16c, squabs $1 50@2 50 p dz. Live chick- 
ens 9@10c p lb, fowls 10@1ic, roosters 6@7c, 
turkeys 10@lic, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 
1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c. 

At Boston, selling well at rather easier 
prices. Northern and eastern fresh-killed 
fowls, extra ch 13c p Ib, common to good 
10@12c, chickens ch 16@18c, fair to good 12@ 
15¢e, broilers 12@14c, ducks 12@1i4c. Western 
iced turkeys 10@12c, chickens 11@12c, broil- 
ers 11%@12c, fowls 11@11%c, roosters 74%@ 
8c, Live poultry: Fowls 9%@10c, roosters 
6c, chickens 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, a fair trade on most kinds, 
Beets $1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 25, cauliflower 
1@2 50, cabbages 2@3 50 p 100, egg plants 
75c@1 25 p bbl, green corn 20@50c p 100, lima 
beans 75c@1 25 p bag, peas 2, red peppers 
50@60c p bbl, green 50@60c, marrow squash 
50@75¢e p bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, string beans 
50@60c p bskt, white turnips 50@75ic p bbl, 
tomatoes 15@20c p bu. 

Wool. 


The Sept wool sales at London opened at 
a strong advance over the July prices and 
made continued improvement, carrying the 
level of values to fully 15 per cent above 
the July series. Increased inquiry was noted 
for wool of all kinds and an enormous bus- 
iness was transacted. The effect on Ameri- 
can markets has been to increase both ac- 
tivity and strength. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Such qualities of onions as are now going 
to market arrive in liberal lots, but these 
are mostly of the poorer sort. It is a diffi- 
cult task to dispose of such goods, and 
accumulations result. Really good onions 
are in moderate supply and on arrival at 
market are not long in finding a buyer. The 
market is nominally steady since the de- 
cline of a few weeks ago. 

Many growers will sell before frost, ow- 
ing to lack of storage. After they sell, oth- 
ers better situated will hold for higher 
prices.—[Cor, Kosciusko Co, Ind. 

At New York, quiet. Orange Co red 50@ 
85c p bag, white $1@2, yellow 85c@1, N ¥ 
and western yellow 1@1 12 p bbl, red 75c@1, 
eastern white 2@2 50, red or yellow 1 25. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied. 
West Mass stock 35@40c p bu; natives $1 35 
@1 40 p bbl. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Potato markets are proving to be very lo- 
cal in character and depending largely on 
current conditions. The record of the past 
two weeks or more would be a story of 
fluctuations, the market ruling strong or 
weak as supplies were small or large at the 
moment. It is therefore impossible to state 
that a certain price will prevail at any given 
time, such is the changeable nature of the 
situation as it now appears. Supplies for 
the most part are of good quality, and 
choice sorts nearly always work out fair- 
ly well at a good premium over the poorer 
lots, supplies of which look larger in com- 
parison because of the tendency to accu- 
mulation. 

At New York, firm for choice, common 
grades weak. LI stock, east end $1 62 p bbl, 
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other LI 1 25@1 50, Albany 1 25@1 35, west- 
ern N Y 1 25@1 37 p 180 lbs, N J 1@1 40 p 
bbl, sweets 1 75@2 25 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, demand 
quiet. Aroostook Green Mts 48@50c p bu, 


Hebrons, extra 45@48c, fair to good 45c, 
York States, round white 45c, long white 
40@43c. 


THE DAIRY [IARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Little of interest has transpired in the 
butter market since ihe advance noted in 
these columns a week ago. That that ad- 
vance has been firmly sustained shows that 
the market is in good shape and that hold- 
ers have confidence in the future of the 
situation. There has been no immediate 
shortage in the supply, but arrivals are no 
larger than can be readily absorbed, and 
bearish operators have had small opportu- 
nity to influence the market. Grades be- 
low fancy are not*in quite as stfong posi- 
tion as the top sorts, but on these there is 
no cause for weakness at present. Dairy 
makes are also in light supply and steady. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
higher. Good to ch cmy tubs 23@24c p Ib, 
prints 24@25c, dairy 21@22c.—At Buffalo, 
quiet and firm. Fey cmy prints 24c, firsts 
21@22c, dairy ch 18@19c, imt cmy 17@18c, 
ladles 12@15c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
cemy 24%c, fine 23@24c, N Y cmy 22@23c, 
dairy 20@22c. 

At New York, steady at firm prices. West- 
ern extra cmy 23c p lb, firsts 21%@22c, sec- 
onds 19@20%4c, thirds 16%@18c, N Y extra 
emy 23c, firsts 21@22c, thirds to seconds 
17@20%4c, N Y fey dairy, half firkin tubs 2l1c, 
firsts 19@20c. Welsh tubs 20@21ic, western 
imt emy 17@18c, factory 15@l1lé6c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and 
steady. Elgin and other western cmy sep- 
arator, extra 23c p Ib, firsts 21@22c, seconds 
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18@20c, June cmy, extra 21144@22c, imt cmy 
15@18ce, ladles 14@1é6c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light, 
market firm. Extra separator cmy 24@25c p 
Ib, firsts 22@23c, gathered cream 21@22c. 
firsts 19@20c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 15@17c, 
dairy prints 20@21c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and firm. Ch 
emy tubs 25c p Ib, prints 26c, dairy 18c.—At 
Cincinnati, fairly active, receipts light. Fey 
Elgin cmy 23%@24%c, Ohio cmy, fcy sepa- 
rator 19@20c, gathered cream 17@18c, dairy 


14c, 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, in fair sup- 
ply, prices firm. Full cream cheddars 11@ 
12c p lb, flats 10%@11%c, skims 4@7c, imt 
Swiss 13%@l4c.—At Buffalo, fcy full cream 
11@1l%e, dairy 8@8%c.—At Rochester, full 
cream, large or twins 12c.—At Ogdensburg, 
849 bxs offered, lic bid, some sales made at 
114%c, but salesmen holding for 1144c, 

At New York, very firm under moderate 
receipts. Fey full cream, small _ colored 
11%c p lb, good to ch 114%@11%c, fcy white 
11% @115¢c, fey large colored 11%4c, ch 11%c, 
fcy white 11\%c, ch 11@11\c, good to prime 
10% @10%c, light skims 9@9%c, part skims 
8%@9c, full skims 4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
fair, prices firm. N Y fcy full cream, small 
11% @12c p Ib, fair to ch 11@11%c, Ohio flats, 
fey 10%@10%c, fair to good 9%@10%c, part 
skims 8%@9'éc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a firm tendency 
under light receipts. N Y full cream, large 
size 12@12%c p lb, flats 12%@12%c, small 
size 12%@12%c, Ohio picnics 114%@11%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
N Y full cream cheddars 10%c p Ib, Ohio 
fiats 10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 154%4c.—At 
Cincinnati, demand good. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 11%c, family favorite 11%@12c, 
twins 12@12%c, Young America 12%c, lim- 
burger 11@11%c. 
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[ NEW 20TH CENTURY 


CREAM SEPARATORS | 





: Western Offices: 
Ranvo.en & Canar Ste. 
CHICAGO. 





GS is conteitag FIRST marked another great advance 
in centrifugal cream separation with the introduction 
of the Improved 20TH CENTURY “Baby” or 
** Dairy” sizes of De Laval Cream Separators, possessing 
increased capacities and still greater efficiency. 
NEW STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 

Old Style “ Hollow-Bowl” Baby No. 1, 
Old Style “Strap” Humming-Bird, - 
Improved “Crank” Humming-Bird, - 
Improved Iron-Stoc! Baby No.1, - - 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 2, - - 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2, - 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 8, - 
Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, - - 


GENERAL OFFices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





150 Ibs., - $50.00 
175 Ibs., - 60.00 
225 lbs, - 65.00 
825 Ibs. - 100.00 
450 Ibs., - 125.00 
450 Ibs., - 125.00 
850 Ibs., - 200.00 
850 Ibs., - 225.00 





Send for “New Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arcw Streer, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








{ji THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Length 16 inches. Weight 
ft pound. Builds 100 fires witt 3e worth of oil. No kindlings. 
A Pile the fuel over the Slazing Kindler and the fire is built. Saves 
hours of time and gallons of oil. Warranted 3 years. Greatest 
seller for agents ever invented. Cus 
4 tomers everywhere. AB average county 
yields agent $100 profit. Act quick if interested. Sample prepaid 
with terms 25 cents. Yankee Kindler Co., Block 2] Olney, Llinois. 











Buy Jubilee Gold Mining Co. Stock at l0c. a share 
Republic camp. Safe investment. Easy terms. Write 
for Prospectus. Slater & Smith, Financial Brokers, 
Colville, Wash. 





ON THE NASHVILLE - CHATTANOOGA & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


There are excollent bodies of land suitable for coloniza- 
tion for sale cheap. For particulars write to J. B. 
KILLEBREW, Industrial and gration 
Agt., Nashville, Tenn. 





— 
When writing to advertisers be sure to mentiog 


WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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National Master Jones on Trusts. 





At the recent conference on trusts at 
Chicago, the grange was represented by 
State Master Ellis of Ohio, who was one of 
the committee on resolutions, and by ex- 
Gov Luce of Mich, R. L. Holman of Ohio, 
Master Huxley of the Wis state grange, and 
by National Master Jones of Ind, who spoke 
for the great mass of farmers in the fol- 
lowing address, which was well received and 
has been most favorably commented on: 

The tendency of the times is for conduct- 
ing large business enterprises and concen- 
tration of business into the hands of a few. 
In the early history of this country, in- 
dividuals sometimes formed partnerships, 
but these partnerships gave no additional 
powers or privileges beyond those enjoyed 
by the individual citizen. As the demand 
for concentration and the conduct of busi- 
ness on a still greater scale increased, the 
laws provided for the formation of cor- 
porations to conduct certain lines of busi- 
ness and the state granted them certifi- 
cates of incorporation with certain defined 
privileges, and in the case of canals and 
railroads, they were granted the extraor- 
dinary power of condemning lands found 
necessary for the construction of roads or 
canals, and to issue stock, limiting liability 
within certain limits defined by law, and 
granting absolute control of the minorjty 
of stock by the majority, and many other 
advantages and privileges not enjoyed by 
any individual citizen. 

These forms of corporation served a use- 
ful purpose, but within the past few years, 
through the ambitions of men to acquire 
power and wealth rapidly, these corpora- 
tions have been consolidating, many separ- 
ate corporations located in one or several 
states selling out their plants to a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of buying 
up all these separate plants and conducting 
them under one management, It has been 
found that the increased power possessed 
by these large consolidated corporations 
or trusts, as they are commonly known, 
has caused them to pursue a policy that 
has infringed on the rights of individuals, 
or they have in some cases used their power 
and influence in restraint of trade, been det- 
rimental to the rights of labor, destroyed the 
value of other property and deprived in- 
dividuals of the use of their capital, and 
so far as this has been done, it is clearly 
against public policy and subversive of the 
best interests of the republic, 

The first step to be taken in remedial leg- 
islation is to pass a well-considered anti- 
trust law by the congress of the United 
States, clearly defining what practices on 
the part of any corporation would be in- 
jurious to public policy, and cripple or in- 
jure individual enterprise, thrift, and the 
acquirement and use of the property of 
any citizen. Congressional laws should be 
supplemented by equally well-considered, 
anti-trust laws by each state legislature, 
to reach and apply to such phases of the 
matter as cannot be reached by act of con- 
gress. These laws should have such pro- 
visions for their enforcement and provide 
penalties for violation by fines or imprison- 
ment, or both, as will insure the compliance 
and observance of the laws by all corpora- 
tions and combinations. 

To make these laws effective, it is abso- 
ljutely necessary to know what trusts and 
combinations are doing; and as trusts have 
assumed, so far as appearances go, to be 
honest, legitimate corporations, it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain which ones are operating 
in a way detrimental to public policy. The 
lays should provide for government and 
state inspection of their business, of their 
books, agreements, receipts and expendi- 
tures, and that the state may have a full 
hnowledge, the right to examineall vouchers 
and records of thé meetings of directors and 
managers; in short, full and complete 
knowledge of all the business affairs of the 
corporation, Individuals, in seeking a cor- 
poration franchise, ask the state to help 
them to a privilege or advantage they do 
not possess as individuals, or they would 
not seek to be incorporated as a corporation, 
and on account of that advantage granted 
and to protect the public, inspection should 
be rigid and full. The people must know 
what the specific acts are that are against 
public policy before laws can be enforced 
against them and the rights of the public 
protected, 

Corporations may object to this Inspec- 
tion on the ground that it would expose 
What they claim as their private business. 


GRANGE 


In answer to this it might be said 
that the citizens of the state who grant 
the articles of incorporation or allow them 
to do business in thestate, special privileges, 
have a right to know that the privilege has 
not been used against public policy; be- 
sides there is no law now, never has been, 
never can be any law compelling anyone to 
form a corporation and invest his money in 
any corporation enterprise. Those who 
invest in corporation stock do so volun- 
tarily. 

If corporations are conducting a legiti- 
mate business, no injury will be done them 
by inspection. If they are using the powers 
granted to them by the state to crush out 
other enterprises and deprive other citizens 
of the use an@ vaiue of their j roperty in 
order te avoid competition, if they are using 
their power in restraint of trade, if they 
are using large sums of money to illegiti- 
mately control political parties or to con- 
trol legislation, they should be held to rigid 
account. It was testified before the con- 
gressional investigation that the “sugar 
trust made it a rule to make political con- 
tributions to the republican party in re- 
publican states and to the democratic party 
in democratic states.”” Mr Havemeyer tes- 
tified that, ‘“‘We get a good deal of protec- 
tion from our contributions,” and when 
asked if his company had not endeavored to 
control legislation of congress with a view 
of making money out of such iegislation, he 
answered, “Undoubtedly. That is what I 
have been down here for.’’ Many other cases 
might be cited. 

If trusts have agreements with railroad 
companies for rebates of freights, as has 
been shown to be the case in the Standard 
oil trust and many cthers, these facts 
should also be officially shown to the pub- 
lic. These practices are most reprehensible 
and should be punished by such penalties 
as will effectually stop them. The agree- 
ments and conspiracies to Gepress the prices 
of raw material and staple products are 
equally against public policy. 

It should be the settled purpose of a ma- 
jority of the people to hold our represen- 
tatives in congress and ir the several legis- 
latures personally responsible for the enact- 
ment of such laws as will restrain and pre- 
vent the continuance of acts of trusts that 
are against public policy. I do not- be- 
lieve that the people hold any one party as 
responsible for the present conditions, but I 
do think that each individual member hold- 
ing official position will be, and is, held for 
his voice and vote and action in the enact- 
ment of demanded remedial and protective 
legislation. 





NEW YORE. 


A meeting of Yorktown, Putnam Valley 
and Mahopac granges was held at Adams 
Corners, Putnam Co, Sept 22. State Overseer 
Childs delivered a powerful address. 


Watertown conferred final degrees Sept 23; 
the usual feast was served. A large number 
were present. The secretary’s report showed 
money enough on hand to pay all debts and 
leave something in the treasury. This 
grange has a property valued at $6000, all 
paid for. Extensive improvements are con- 
templated in the near future. Great prepa- 
rations are being made for the observance 
of Pomona and Ceres day, Oct 14. 

South Rutland Valley grange, after con- 
ferring final degrees on several candidates 
and partaking of the usual harvest feast, 
Giscussed the following question: Resolved, 
that the acquisition of more territory is 
beneficial to the U S. Both sides presented 
good argument, and a very spirited discus- 
sion took place. It was decided that the af- 
firmative had the best of the argument. 

PENNSYLVANIA. ° 


The Pa state grange session for 1899 will 
be held at Lock Haven. 

Grange interest in Crawford Co is on the 
increase. While two or three of the 32 
granges of the county are weak, yet a live- 
ly interest is maintained in nearly all. The 
Pomona meets regularly and is well at- 
tended. Eagle grange No 1 meets regular- 
ly and one of its charter members is the 
present master. 

The grange should be the central wheel 
in every farming community, studying up 
and discussing each and every subject that 
affects farm, home and school, and discuss 
these so broadly and thoroughly that no 
partisanship or sectionalism would be able 
to make the farmer work or vote against 
“the order which represents the farming in- 
terests, our country or mankind.’’—[Mrs F. 
D. Saunders. 





TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Tennessee Tobacco Crop. 
COL J. B. KILLEBREW. 


The tobacco crop of Tenn for this year 
will be much inferior to the 1898 crop. This 
inferiority comes, not so much trom worm- 
cut as from weather conditions. The latter 
part of the tobacco growing season was 
very hot and many leaves were blasted by 
the excessive heat. The lack of cold dews 
at night also prevented the tobacco from 
thickening and storing up gummy sub- 
stances, which are the characteristic fea- 
tures of Tenn tobacco. 

I estimnate that the crop this year will be 
about two-thirds of what it was last year; 
the average yield per acre will be about 700 
lbs. Nearly all Tenn tobacco is taken for for- 
eign exportation, except that grown in the 
eastern part of the state. England is by 
far the largest customer for Tenn leaf, but 
it is generally taken in “strips,” that is, 
when the midrib or stem has been taken out 
of the leaf. Africa also takes some of the 
longest tobacco grown ine Tenn. This is 
generally distributed from Boston and Eng- 
land to the Guinea coast and to Gambia in 
Africa. 

Italy takes the largest quantity of its re- 
quirements from the Clarksville district; 
the French take a considerable quantity 
from that market; the “Black Fats” re- 
quired by Germany are obtained in part 
from that market also; the requirements 
of Sweden and Norway are also largely 
filled by Tenn tobacco. Spain, previous to 
the late war, took most of its tobacco from 
the low leaf and lugs of Tenn and Ky to- 
bacco. Switzerland and Austria also take 
a considerable amount of Tenn tobacco. 

While tobacco worms were very abun- 
dant this year, planters were successful in 
keeping them from committing any very 
great depredations. The average crop of 
Tenn is about 35,000,000 lbs, grown on 54.0 
acres. The acreage this year was reduced 
to about 45,000 a, and the aggregate quan- 
tity grown for 1899 will not exceed 28,000,000 
or 30,000,000 lbs. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Early tobacco that has 
been in the barns for three or four weeks 
in Lancaster Co is curing rapidly. No sales 
of new crop near Landis Valley to Sept 25. 
Growers feel the loss of their crops de- 
stroyed by hail, Sept 8.——There used to be 
quite an acreage of tobacco raised in Dau- 
phin Co, but now only a few acres along 
the Lancaster Co line are raised. 

NEw YorRK—Crop with very few excep- 
tions secured in best possible condition at 
Navarino, Onondaga Co. Early cut é¢uring 
down rapidly; late cut doing well. Late to- 
bacco the best growth and with favorable 
weather there will be some fine wrap- 
pers, sound and free from any de- 
fect whatever. Buyers have begun 
riding, but no_ sales’ reported. Grow- 
ers are inclined to hold for better 
prices and are not chasing buyers this year. 
Van Buren, Lysander and Clay are the 
greatest tobacco-growing towns of Onon- 
daga Co. The early tobacco at Stiles Sta- 
tion was nearly all destroyed by hail; the 
late crop very fine. Some hail-cut has been 
sold at 5 to 7c.——The Wayne Co acreage is 
estimated as follows: Wayne 250 to 300 
acres, Savannah 125, Galend 75, Wolcott 100, 
Huron 60; a few acres were raised at Rose, 
Lyons and Newark. Acreage increased 20 
per cent over last year, but there will be 
no more tobacco than in ’98, as edrouth 
caused the crop to be a light one. Prob- 
ably 900 to 1000 lbs p a will be an average 
yield for the county. Early harvested is 
curing down in good shape. The crop will 
not run largely to wrappers; it will be thick 
from too slow growth. No hail or other mis- 
fortune has befallen the crop except the 
drouth, at Butler. Savannah was cut bad 
with hail and also the town of Wolcott and 
some in Huron. Hail-cut crops are being 
bought at 2 to 5c in bdl; 8c has been offered 
for sound crops, but refused. Growers 
want more money. 

FLORIDA—The July crop report of the Fla 
bd of agri estimates the prospective yield 
of tobacco for this year (probably the first 
crop only) at 1,209,500 lbs, raised in counties 
as follows: Gadsden 1,000,000 lbs, Hernando 
4000, Leon 100,000, Osceola 3000, Pasco 100,000, 
Sumter 2500. The report also estimates the 
condition of the crop in 13 counties as 89 per 
cent and yield 75 per cent of a full crop. 








Ohio Onion Sets—Good average crop of 
sets and half crcp of seed.—[{Schilder Bros, 
Ross Co, O 





War in Africa. 





Great Britain and the allied forces of the 
Boer republic and the Orange Ffee Stateare 
arrayed against one another on the-frontier 
between the Transvaal and Natal, and war 
is imminent. President Kruger made con- 
cessions, but on the one great principle at 
issue he would not budge. That point was 
suzerainty, or the control of his country’s 
foreign relations. That control is now in 
the hands of Great Britain, in accordance 
with the conventions of 1881 and 1884, and 
she would under no circumstances relin- 
quish it. The Boers undertake now to throw 
off this yoke. This break for independence 
would not have come probably but for the 
quarrel over lesser conditions. In the mat- 
ter of citizenship Kruger agreed to a seven- 
year franchise, which he says would make 
citizens of 50,000 outlanders, and he showed 
his disposition to go still further by agree- 
ing to Secretary Chamberlain’s proposal for 
a conference. But British suzerainty in the 
belief of the Boers, means nothing less 
than servitude, It means that in dictating 
the republic’s foreign relations the suzerain 
makes herself morally and legally responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the Transvaal gov- 
ernment toward the outlanders, and if any 
American citizens, for- instance, living in 
the Transvaal suffer injustice or injury at 
the hands of the Boers, it is to London 
and not to Pretoria that we are to look for 
redress. 

The British believe that the Boers and 
their allies can put into the field altogether 
only 50,000 armed men. The Boer official es- 
timate is gréatly in excess of this num- 
ber, namely, 125,000 from the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, 8000 from Natal and 30,- 
000 from Cape Colony. 

One effect of the war upen the world’s 
business will be the great curtailment of 
the supply of gold. While the United States 
consumes the production of its own mines, 
it also depends somewhat upon Australia, 
and a shortage of Great Britain’s sup- 
ply will be felt in this country. The mines 
of the Transvaal were scheduled to pro- 
duce $100,000,000 this year. Their destruc- 
tion by the Boers will mean a stupendous 
loss to their English and other owners, and 
will affect the world’s business. 


Talk of the Day. 








Envoys from Aguinaldo as the president 
of the Filipino government tried once more 
to treat with Gen Otis in thé interests of 
peace, but the latter refused to receive 
them, on the ground that this would be to 
recognize a Filipino government. 

Capt Oberlin M. Carter of the United 
States army, whose courtmartial for swind- 
ling the government while in charge of the 
improvement of Savannah harbor took 
place some time ago, has been sentenced 
to dismissal from the service, five years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor and a fine of 
$5000. Carter is a West Pointer, a native of 
Ohio, and his wife was a rich New York so- 
ciety woman. 

The largest industrial operation ever un- 
dertaken in the south is the proposal of a 
syndicate of New York and southern bank- 
ers to buy the cotton mills of the southern 
states and push the industry to its utmost, 
developing especially the export trade. The 
capital of the proposed combination will be 
from 50 to 100 millions. 

William C. Whitney, former secretary of 
the navy, declared for Admiral Dewey for 
president in an interview Saturday. Edi- 
tor Watterson of Louisville says the demo- 
‘crats sounded Dewey months ago and 
found that he was a republican and sin- 
ecerely desired the re-election of President 
McKinley. Senator Hanna is quoted as 
pronouncing the efforts to boom the ad- 
miral for the presidency as “indecent,” 
“contemptible.” 

That is a grim tale which comes from the 
east coast of Canada, of the wreck of the 
steamer Scotsman. The crew are charged 
with turning pirates, sacking the cabins, 
getting drunk and insulting the passengers 
while the vessel was going to pieces. The 
first boat which put off from the wreck was 
swamped and the 15 women in it were 
drowned. Members of the crew were ar- 
rested in Montreal Saturday. Forty or 50 
of the survivors of the wreck were found 
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to be on the. little island where the wreck 
occurred, exhausted and some in a dying 
condition. 

A life-size marble statue of the late Oli- 
ver P. Morton, Indiana’s war governor, was 
unveiled in Statuary hall at the capitol in 
Washington. 


ete Ae 

Dewey—Of all the tributes to Admiral 
Dewey at the great pageant in New York, 
none so affected him as the gift of the 
flag which flew from the masthead of Ad- 
miral Farragut’s flag ship, the Hartford, at 
the battle of New Orleans and afterward 
in the Mediterranean. It was presented 
by Commander George W. Baird, who 
sailed with Farragut and Dewey in the 
West Gulf squadron in 1861. Tears came 
into Dewey’s eyes when the old faded en- 
sign was unrolled on the Olympia and he 
said: “I'll fly it—I’ll fly it at the masthead 
—I'll fly it in the parade—I’ll fly it always 
—and—and when I strike my admiral’s flag, 
this will be the flag I shall strike.”’ 

The greatness of the - New York demon- 
stration overwhelmed the admiral. “As- 
tonishing, astonishing,’’ was all he could 
say as the Olympia moved up the Hudson 
through a forest of craft, while whistles 
blew and the shores and buildings swarmed 
with humanity. There were miles of ves- 
sels in the parade. After. the Olympia came 
the cruisers Chicago and New York, the 
battleships Indiana, Massachusetts and 
Texas, the cruiser Brooklyn, the old wooden 
gunnery ship Lancaster, the gunboat Ma- 
rietta, then torpedo boats, revenue cutters 
and steamers. The Dewey medal was pre- 
sented by Mayor Van Wyck on behalf of 
the city, in the Olympia’s cabin, the ad- 
miral responding very briefly that he 
didn’t understand the great uprising; “he 
simply did what any naval captain would 
have done.” 

An incident of Saturday’s great land pa- 
rade was the ovation to Admiral Schley 
along the route. Dewey was presented at 
the city hall with a gold loving cup from 
the city. Sousa’s band with 100 musicians 
was near the head of the procession, which 
took 3% hours to pass a given point. 

On Tuesday the admiral rode with the 
president in the Washington parade and 
on the capitol steps received at the hands 
of the chief magistrate the gold sword 
from congress. Eight governors and their 
staffs were present: Smith of Vermont, 
Powers of .Maine, Wolcott of Massachu- 
setts, Rollins of New Hampshire, Pingree 
of Michigan, Atkinson of West Virginia, 
Lowndes of Maryland, Tyler of Virginia. 

Dewey day in Vermont will be Oct 12, 
when there will be a great parade. The 
following day the admiral is expected to 
attend the laying ‘of the cornerstone of 
Dewey hall at Norwich university, North- 
field. 

The question of who placed Dewey in 
charge of the Asiatic squadron, giving him 
his great opportunity, has been answered 
by Secretary Long, who says he did it. 
After he had made the choice, he says, he 
received Senator Proctor’s letter recom- 
mending Dewey for this post. Gov Roose- 
velt has been supposed’ to have ‘“‘discov- 
ered’ Dewey. while Secretary Long’s . as- 
sistant. 


Schurman on the Philippine Problem— 
President Schurman of Cornell, who was 
chairman of the Philippine commission, in 
an address at the opening of the university 
year, said the Philippines were already in 
our. possession, through the treaty-making 
power of the United States, “backed by an 
overwhelming public opinion.’”’ What to do 
with the islands, he said, must. be decided 
by congress and the president. They are 
not our property in the old, barbarous 
sense; but ours is the right to govern them 
or aid in governing them. “Let no ruling 
race ever treat its colonies or dependencies 
as its possessions.’”’ Home rule are the mag- 
ical words. “‘To authorities established in 
the colonies and dependencies the sovereign 
power should delegate. all. the functions of 
government.” “The initiative and the direct- 
ing power belonged to the sovereign nation 
and must be exercised by her representa- 
tives. A few will suffice. Of course there 
must be one responsibie head.” The right 
policy, he said, is an “honest and fraternal 
co-operation with the Filipinos for the es- 
tablishment -of a just ‘and stable: govern- 
ment, in which the natives shall have ever- 
increasing participation in proportion to the 
development. of their political - capacities, 
the growth of:their political experience, the 
progress of the masses in :education and 
civilization, and the evolution. of the idea and 
sentiment of nationality.” 












The Coming Conventions, 


Farmers’ congress, Boston..........-Oct 3-6 
Hereford show, Kansas City, Mo..Oct 23-28 





Ornithologists’ union, Phila......Nov 14-15 
National grange, Springfield, ‘oO. Dap pt ie Nov 15 
Hereford cattle ass’n, Chicago........ Nov 21 


Guernsey cattle club, New York City, Dec 13 
National Merino sheep, California, Mich, 


Dec 13 
Rambouillet sheep breeders, Toledo..Dec 19 
Lincoln sheep breeders, Detroit...... Dec 20 
Duroc-Jersey ass’n, Chicago............Jan 2 
National live stock ass’n, Ft Worth, 
WE. a.cinauienn nha tedkcneoe ne dened Jan 16-19 
American eR AEE ass’n, Colum- 
WUERA sc tccen ssedy ye: pes 19 
International agri. ‘congress, Paris, 
I Re ey eR PSS PR a July 1-8 





Georgia dairy, Grantville..........Oct 12-13 
W Va hort, Lewisburg...............-Oct 17 
No Carolina dairy, Raleigh............Oct 18 
No Carolina hort, Raleigh.......... Oct 24-25 
Poultry show, Philadelphia..Nov 28-Dec 2 
N Y state breeders’ ass’n, Rochester, 
Dec 4-6 
N Y game league, Syracuse............Dec 5 
Polled Jersey cattle, Cedarville, O..Dec 6 
Maryland horticultural, Baltimore...Dec 6-7 
New York dairy, Cortland........Dec 12-13 
Pa .Farmers’ Alliance, Williamsport, 
Dee 13-15 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry ......Mch 13-14 
St Louis fanciers, St Louis..........Jan 1-6 
Ohio fair officers ass’n, Columbus....Jan 10 
Ohio Jersey cattle club, Columbus, Jan 10 
Beekeepers of N Y, Pa and O, Andover, 
SP tide ure sc cavasesnacatevaemane Jan 10-11 
Poland-China Record Co, Dayton, O, 
Jan 23-24 
Western N Y hort, Rochester......Jan 24-25 
New York poultry, Madison Square, N Y, 
Jan 30-Feb 3 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of ies: 
tember was as follows: 














Sept. 2, 72,250 copies 
- 9; 72,300 ” 
* 72,150 ” 
~ - oe 72,250 a 
« 30, 72,350 _ 
Total, [361,300 “ 


the month, £2,200 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his © 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
Foididdddddddddoneeooooooioce 


THE HOP ce,itui 


By HERBERT MYRICK. ical handbook on 
thé most ap pores Se note: growing, harvesting, 
caring and hops, and on their use an manufacture. 

300 pas sely illustrated, and com- 
lete in every on Me tt without doubt the most ex- 
Paustive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Pestpaia. 1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayetto Pl.,New York. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ TABLE. . 


A Young Critic—Here is the answer to 
Lilac’s riddle in the Sept 9 issue, I presume 





that the admission to the show was one dol- 
lar, and of the four who went to town only 
three had the price. The sheep had four 
quarters, the dove had a bill, the frog had 
@ greenback, but the skunk had only a* bad 
cent (scent). Belle of the Ball, don’t you 
think you are rather young at “sweet six- 
teen” to criticise? I am several years your 
senior, Madge, keep a diary; it’s interest- 
ing.—[Madeleine. 





Bicycle Manners—One afternoon I was 


standing at the foot of a long but a not 
very steep hill. On looking up the road, who 
should I see but a very prominent young 
lady coming down the hill on a bicycle at 
a great rate. I stood very still, wonder- 
ing whether she would speak to me or not, 
and she seemed to be wondering the same 
thing. It did not take very long for her to 
decide, for she turned her face away and 
was about to pass by, when down went 
“lady”’’ and bicycle in a heap. I laughed 
loud and long, and I think that lady will 
speak the next time she goes to take a 
tumble. Here is a riddle that I have heard 
asked many times, but have never heard 
answered: What man was it that lived 
longer than his father and yet died before 
his father? Will someone please answer it? 
[Miss B, B. 





Humble Pardon—Some of you doubtless 


will remember me, Miss Idal in particular, 
as I was one of the first to score her for 
saying what she did about Shakespeare. 
I wrote that when I was “hot,” but now I 
am cooled off and am thoroughly ashamed 
of what I said. So, Miss Idal, I humbly 
beg your pardon. I realize now that I was 
in error. Tablers, hadn’t Miss Idal as much 
right to give her opinion of the great poet 
as we have to score her? Some of us said 
things I think would have been better un- 
said. I know I did, at any rate. Say, boys, 
what say you to us trying to make some 
doughnuts, now that Jack’s Twin has been 
so good as to give us a recipe? Let us try 
it; what say you? And we must all report 
our luck, ’cause she asked us to, you know. 
I sée by the paper I have a girl somewhere, 
at any rate she signs herself so. Oh, I'd 
like to know her name. Do any of the young 





folks belong to the Degree of Honor? I do. 
I fear the monster, so—[I. M. Dunn. 
Little Things—Demetrius, thanks for 


your kindly efforts to make our Table so 
much better. If we follow your advice, we 
shall have a model Table, indeed. You 
ought to have this rule printed as a sort of 
motto which we should all learn: Anyone 
who shall write or print anything beneath 
the learning of the Tablers, and who shall 
repeat said offense, shall have their efforts 
devoured by a monster provided for that 
purpose, or shall be exempt from the Table, 
according to the judgment of the Y F E. 
Demetrius, don’t you know that little 
things help to make up our lives? Just as 
much as little things, such as nails, lath, 
cement, etc, help to make houses. Each is 
Gependent on the other. After trying to 
digest a string of Latin verbs and a quan- 
tity of civil government, one likes to sit 
down and read “solid matter.” Of. course 
“solid matter” is hibhly instructive, and 
knowledge is useful and essential to civil- 
ization. To the tired mind such subjects ‘as 








EVENINGS AT. HOME 


musie, cooking and sewing, ‘the -life of 
the pet dog and cat, are a positive 
recreation. St Paul said, “The wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God.” We 
don’t take up our favorite paper for the 
same purpose that we take up an algebra. 
Oh, yes, Demetrius, an old crank does turn 
the wheel better than a new one, but who 
knows when it will break? If the ever- 
hungry Mr Monster doesn’t take a fancy to 
my letter (he’ll find it hot if he does), I 
will venture to write again as ‘‘counsel for 
the defense of gentlemen sheep.’’—[Red Pep- 
rer. 





Notes—Yours Truly, I think you will find 
the reason a picture takes twice on the 
same plate is because it is not held steadily. 
The answer to your puzzle is James. What 
is the answer to this: A father has twice 
six sons; each son has 30 daughters, parti- 
colored, having one cheek white and the 
other black, who never see each others’ 
faces and live only 24 hours.—[J. H. Fores- 
ter. 

Say, Captain Jack, that poem of yours 
was real cute, and not behind the times, 
either, Will you please send your photo- 
graph and address to the Table? Mabel 
Harte, I agree with you, as I part my hair 
on the right side. I suppose the chief rea- 
son is because I have to, as I don’t believe 
I have any middle, at least I never was 
able to find it, and a minor reason is be- 
cause I do not want to look any more like a 
monkey face than I do. If anyone wishes 
to see it, in the future you may some time 
see the picture of the—[Hoosier School Boy. 


I know a grocery clerk who parts his 
hair in the middle, that spends one-third 
of his time keeping his hair out of his eyes. 
He is good looking, but parting it in the 
middle does not help his looks any. Be- 
sides, if he parted it on the side he would 
look more manly. If you will add a pair of 
horns to one of these girlie-girlie boys, be- 
hold you have a buffalo, especially if he has 
his hair curled, and if he ever meets Bar- 
num in the other world he would head him 
off and give him a good position at a fat 
salary. Maybe, too, by that time you will 
be wearing shirt waists.—[Bug. 

I am a senior and as such must teach in 
the model school. Some of my experiences 
the first week were very funny. Talk of the 
little children being backward—not a bit of 
it! Whenever I would say something about 
different objects, the children would all say, 
“Yes, but, Miss ——, we never heard that,” 
and “Is that really so?” How many of the 
'Yablers go to a normal school? I would like 
to hear from some that do. "'Bablers, send 
your photos and I will follow suit.—[Alys. 

How many of the young folks have seen 
deer? There are lots of them where I live. 
Last evening there was a deer on the hill in 
front of our house, and papa shot it. It 
started down the hill, and papa and I start- 
ed up the hill with our two dogs Jack and 
Dewey. It came to the bottom of the hill 
alive, then we captured it and took it to 
the house, and I thought it was quite a deer 
hunt. I am 11 years old.—[Colorado Girl, 


Please Stop—Say, girls, please stop criti- 
cising the boys, the way they comb their 
hair, their dress, etc. I just admire a boy 














who takes lots of pride in trying to look 
neat and nice. Say, Mabel Harte, don’t you 
think that girls who friz, crimp and curl 
their hair and stand before a glass for an 
heur or two are “a little bit soft,’’ too? I 
have two of the nicest, ‘“‘swellest,’’ high 
school graduated brothers, and they both 
part their-hair in the middle, and the ma- 











- 
jority of people say they are the prettiest 
young gentlemen around. Just to convince 
you so, I send the youngest one’s photo- 
graph. One is 21 years old, the other one 19, 
Perhaps after such a lecturing as this you 
will think I’m a “cranky old maid,” -but 
I’m only a harmless, college-bred girl, just 
17, who thinks the world of her older 
brothers. Girls, do you blanie me? Wouldn’t 
you be proud of them, too?—[Miss Chicago. 





Missing Square—Clovenhoof in the Aug 
19 edition asks for the missing square. 
There are really at first glance more squares 
in the 5 by 13 than in the 8 by 8, but this is 
absorbed when in cutting the 5 by 13. The 
angles make a certain number of squares 
larger, enough to make one square in cut- 








Mr. H. N. Warner, of Minden, 
Neb., said: 

“In 18041 was attacked with para- 
lysis in my left side. You might 
sticka 
bipan 


in to the headinto my left 
I would not feel it. was 
unable to do any kind of work and 
had to be turned in bed. 1 made 
up my mind that I could not be 
cured as I had used all kinds of 
medicine and had tried many doc- 
tors. I was advised totry Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and commenced their use last Sep- 
tember. Before I had finished my 
Orst box I felt better, and by time 
I bad used six boxes the disease 
bad entirely disappeared, and I 
have not been so free from pain 
since I was a boy. The paralysis 
also disappeared.and althoughtwo 
months have — since I fin- 
ished my iast box, there has been 
Bo recurrence of the disease,’’ 
From the Gazette, Minden, Neb, 


_ Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
@re never sold by the dozenor hundred, 
but always in pac ages, At all druggists, 
o S — wre Dr yor Me = 

0., Schenecta ° cents per box, 
6 boxes $2.50.” — 
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ting the 8 by 8 -The angles make a num- 
ber of. the squares smaller, enough so as to 
form another square when plaeed in the 5 
by 13 form. Here is a problem: “If a hen 
and a half lay an egg and a half in a day 
and a half, how many eggs will six hens 
lay in seven days?” Try this: “If two cats 
catch two rats in two minutes, how many 
cats will it take to catch a hundred rats 
in a hundred minutes?’ Answers, 28 eggs 
and two cats.—[Edyth Gladys Page. 

I wish to inform Clovenhoof that there is 
no square missing, and that it is a mistake 
to say that there are 65 squares in one fig- 
ure and the same surface put up in a differ- 
ent form would make only 64.—[J. M. Gaha- 
gan. 


Letter Circle News—A favorable report 
comes from Circle 70. Delay is reported in 
76, which is high school circle No 3. Who is 
responsible? 

No 37 is composed of farmers, school 
teachers, one soldier and one doctor, A “back 
track” was started in November, 1898, and 
has just made its round, September, 1899. 
During the time two of our members have 
married. A record was kept for one week, 
commencing March 30. All did not write 
as they should haye done. Another record 
is to be kept, commencing Oct 1. With best 
wishes for the red, white and blue,—[{Friend 
Zoe. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





Now that the evenings are beginning to 
get longer, we can spend more time on the 
puzzles and we will ive you some that 
it will take you a little longer to get out. 
Nothing will be given, however, that can- 
not be worked out, and we will try to make 
them so intensely interesting that when 
you once start on them you will not 
leave them until they are worked out to 
your satisfaction. We shall give 15 prizes in 
the October contest, the first of which will 
be $2\in cash, and the other 14 will be good 
ones. The contest will be governed by the 
following: 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the 
answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
October. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month’s puzzles. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 





A Substitute figures for 
the letters and do the sum in addition: 
N O 
y Ss 
U A 
R 
i Bs 


2. BrHEADINGS—The xxxxxxx was asked 
to xxxxxx his experience, but he was 
s9 xxxxx that he was very xxxx at the 
meeting, but when he did come he xxx 
everything in sight.—[Katydidn’t. 

3. Cross WorRD ENIGMA— 

I’m found in tape, but not in yarn; 
I’m found in house, but not in barn; 
I’m found in large, but not in small; 
I’m found in stand, but not in fall; 
I’m found in black, but not in red; 
I’m found in face, but not in head; 
I’m found in give, but not in take; 
I’m found in hoe, but not in rake; 
I’m found in duck, but not in hen; 
I’m found in boys, but not in men, 
Now if you get this puzzle right, 
You'll find I am disposed to fight. 
{Captain Jack. 

4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—Last 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
I lost my 3, 4, 5, 6 in a 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, while 
visiting -in. 1, 2,-3, 4 5, 6, 7,8 9, 10, 21. 
ce Bi: Cc. 





MOUTHELS AND: DAUGAT£ELEES 


5. BrIBLicaL—Where is the word mantle 


first mentioned in the Bible? Give book, 


chapter and verse. 
ANSWERS TO THE JULY CONTEST. 


11 
38—Pasigraphical. 
4—Imp—each—ment (Impeachment). 
5—A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, 


6— oe oe oe eC: 
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7—Abatable. 
8—Polycotyledonous, 
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10—Gen 19:19. 


11—Stale—tale—ale. 
12—Dichotomous corymbed. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY. 


A. Franklin Shull, Ohio; Mrs Arthur 
Pascoe, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; 
Bertha A, Wells, Mich; Anabel 
Hand, Kansas; Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; 
Mrs Z F. Hammas, N H; Mrs C. B. 
Fowler, N Y; Lillian Cropsey, N Y; Fred 
Marlman, Ky;. Eva Worcester, Mass; M. M. 
Day, Il; "Miss Cecile Bracewell, Ia; Mrs A. 
R. Tirrell, Mass; C. Edward Graves, Mass. 





Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of 
an enemy. e 
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Butterfly in Point Lace. 


MAY LONARD. 





This original design of a butterfly is made 
of fine point lace braid, edged with picot 
braid. The stitches are so plain that no 





directions are necessary. These wutterflies 
are largely used in trimming hats, waists, 
etc. 





Tracing from Shadows—To those who 


admire pretty embroidery on mats, doilies, 
etc, and like graceful and natural outlines, 
let them take their cloth to be embroidered 
and a eood pencil to the fields or 
woods some sunny, still day. It is 
also advisable to carry a smooth, light 
board along. When you find a »pret- 
ty bunch of ferns, grasses or flowers, 
place your board, with the goods smoothly 
stretched thereon, on the shady side of the 
clump. The sun will cause the shadow of 
the grasses to be thrown on the cloth and 
the outlines will be easily traced. One can 
get very lovely outlines in this way. This 
would also do for amateur artists who are 
not good at drawing.—[Emma Clearwaters. 





The Scientific American asserts that the 
common yellow buttercup is a poisonous 
plant, if eaten, and should not be allowed to 
grow in the vicinity where children are 
likely to congregate. 


























“ Szlver 
Plate that Wears.” 


Made in artistic and origi- 
nal patterns only. 
Forks, Spoons, etc., 
every way if they bear the trade mark 


“1847 Bis. 


The newest designs are shown in Catalogue 
¥. Sent free. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. J; 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by leading 
dealers et totes 


Your Knives, 
will be correct in 


Made only by 








HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
—_—_ excellent work in both these departments at very 
ow pri 

Special ‘attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photogranhs or drawings, for 
subseribers and advertisers in this journal. Also haif- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. 

Our pre ay pe! department is specially equipped for 
quick — aud can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. 


Address Photo-En ving or Moctrotyping Dept. 
Phelps Pub. Co., Springfeld, M i 





SHEPHERD'S MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain thata Speeer ge 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced hears may exper many 8&8 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities ~ j many portions of our ex- 
tensive py and that of Canada—and the 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
ander our a are here gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. s 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..Wew York. 
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A Hunt for Brigands. 
By Annie E. Casseles. 


R PEMBERTON shared ths 

popular faliacy that Sicily bris- 

tles over with brigands, and 

though one of the most gener- 

ous of men, he had no desire 

to share his American gold 
with the gentlemen of the mountains, But 
Miss Elizabeth wanted to see some ban- 
ditti. After a Roman winter she longed for 
a real, live experience, and she cherished 
the hope that she might be carried off in 
genuine, medieval fashion. She had set 
her heart on Sicily, and Sicily it had to be. 
So Mr Pemberton with his two daughters 
set sail in April for Messina. 

Constance, the younger girl, was a stu- 
dent, scarcely 19, and as shy as her sister 
was dashing and brilliant. She showed a 
tendency to disbelieve in brigands. She 
had studied Sicily for its historic archi- 
tecture, and incidentally she had come to 
the conclusion that, policed as the island 
was, and with the acquisition of several 
lines of railway, brigandage was a thing 
of the past. ‘‘Constance is so frightfully 
prosaic,” Elizabeth would sigh. 

From Messina they went to Faro to get a 
view of Scylla, that “pile of beetling rocks 
where roars the mighty surge of dark-eyed 
Amphitrite.” The view was excellent, and 
they could see dimly the dark caverns into 
which the sea rushes with anything but a 
soft caress or a sighing voice. There on 
the promontory, with howling Charybdis 
near by, and opposite the terrible Scylia, 
Constance dreamed of Ulysses and Aeneas 
and repeated lines from Homer and Virgil. 
Miss Elizabeth was not familiar with the 
classics, So she could not sympathize with 
Constance’s quiet but deep enthusiasm, The 
elder girl enjoyed the scene because it had 
local color. Sicilian peasants appropriated 
a considerable share of Constance’s at- 
tention, and in a very short time she could 
tell at a-glance whether a street boyshowed 
Spanish, Arabian, Roman or Greek influ- 
ence, She carried that necessity of modern 
tourists—a camera—and nothing  note- 
worthy escaped it. From Taormina there 
Was a grand view of Mount Etna by 
moonlight, there where Enceladus still 
slumbers fitfully and frightens people with 
his weary turnings and fiery breath. 

Mr Pemberton and his youngest daughter 
were both interested in classic antiquities. 
They exclaimed at the almost perfect pres- 
ervation of the temple of Segesta, which 
partakes neither of the graceful ornateness 
of the Ionic, nor the full elegance of the 
Corinthian architecture, but stands a 
grandly severe Doric monument, Girgenti 
was a perfect treasure house; there were to 
be admired the remains of the temples of 
Concord, Castor and Pollux, Jupiter, Juno 
and an excellent specimen of Greek theater. 

For her Klassikal Klub, Constance took 
many views of temples and amphitheaters, 
tombs and sacrificial altars, of which latter 
the ara at Syracuse is larger than any in 
all Greece; for her art instructor, bits of 
the interior of cathedrals; and then there 
was the bold, untamed scenery which de- 
lights every tourist who visits the land of 
Ceres. 

Syracuse was declared by Mr Pemberton 
to be the most interesting place in Sicily. 
Miss Elizabeth shivered and remarked that 
somebody said Syracuse was a deadly fever 
district. When Constance wept at the tomb 
of fair Saint Agatha of Catania, and when 
Mr Pemberton hunted for fossils in the 
limestone at Cefalu, Miss Elizabeth de- 
clared she was’ getting poor bestowing 
‘alms on the filthy beggars—Cefalu beggars 
in particular, though Sicily, she said, seem- 
ed to be the hqme of beggars. While 
Constance was delighted with a fine speci- 
men of the Victoria regia, or carefully cut 
as future relics some papyrus reeds from 
the winding Cyane, Miss Elizabeth display- 
ed a languid indifference. She had read 
Merimee’s Colomba, and fancying herself 
a second Miss Lydia, she was obliged to 
adopt the indifferent spirit of that young 
person. 

At last they arrived at Palermo, and put 
up at the Hotel des Palmes. Elizabeth, on 
hearing ‘that there was grand opera 
and a fashionable promenade in_ the 
capital, took a sudden dislike to her tourist 
rig, and sent to Rome for some of her 
frocks, In the full glory of her smart Paris- 
ian toilet, she strolled along [Il Foro 
Italico; and at the opera all the glasses of 
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aristocratic Palermo were leveled upon the 
brilliant young American, who soon sur- 
rounded herself with a gay crowd of Sicil- 
ian admirers. 

Constance wandered about among. the 
gardens of ilex and myrtle, palm and laurel, 
and fragrant orange groves. She thought 
Palermo the most entrancing city in the 
world, and just as she was hoping their 
stay would be longer, someone told Eliza- 
beth that the vicinity about Palermo was 
the very place for brigands. The young 
lady immediately gave up Foro Italico 
and grand opera and the attending flirta- 
tions and sought an inn to the south of the 
capital, a place where the wine was black 
and the viands anything but French, 

At the inn they found a fellow tourist—a 
Neapolitan count. Though somewhat re- 
served and melancholy, his manners were 
very fgreeable, and being an excellent shot, 
he soon installed himself in Mr Pember- 
ton’s good graces. Elizabeth was indig- 
nant. Instead of brigands she had to meet 
a prosaic count who was dreamy and ef- 
feminate! She would try Corsica. Miss 
Lydia found brigands in Corsica. The 
young lady was consoled somewhat by the 
innkeeper’s tales of Antonio Lippi, a bandit 
who had committed countless murders and 
who was rich from ransoms. At once she 
put him on a par with Caesar Borgia, ‘““How 
delightful!’’ she cried. “I should love dear- 
ly to meet him—young and handsome and 
wicked.’”’” And soon Corsica was forgotten, 
for Antonio Lippi had been recently in the 
very vicinity. 

Meanwhile the count and the younger girl 
talked over Aeschylus and Lucretius, the 
Punic wars and Garibaldi, and the historic 
architecture of Sicily. Palermo, she said, 
was far superior to Rome. She could live 
and die in Palermo, The count hada taste 
for art and a thorough knowledge of Paler- 
mo, so they compared notes on _ Sicilian 
marbles and the statuary and mosaics and 
columns of the Capella Palatina and the 
Monreale cathedral. Elizabeth, seeing that 
Constance claimed the greater share of 
the stranger’s attention, condescended to be 
more gracious. He could flirt to perfection, 
this girlish young Neapolitan. She thought 
he looked like an angel in the moonlight as 
he sayg Italian ballads with his guitar. He 
taught her some Sicilian love songs, and 
her clear soprano mingled well with his 
light tenor. Soft words and softer glances 
were exchanged, until Elizabeth, with a 
shock of surprise, found that she was really 
in danger of falling in love. At once Sicil- 
ian or any other love ditties lost caste. 

The count took her sudden coldness as he 
took everything else, with lazy serenity. 
He would lie at ease on the greensward, 
his slim hands under his wavy locks, arose- 
scented cigarette between his lips, and his 
dreamy, dark eyes wandering aimlessly 
over the blue Sicilian sky. The count did 
not make love to Constance; he treated her 
with a gentle courtesy that lacked entirely 
the high-flown gallantry which he bestowed 
upon Elizabeth. Finally he departed for 
Palermo. With a glance of mischief that 
was never quite absent from his eyes, he 
hoped Elizabeth would soon meet with 
her latest hero, and to Constance he said 
in his most melancholy manner, “I cannot 
attempt to thank you, signorina, for the 
happiest fortnight I have ever spent.” 

“Perhaps after my sister has met her 
brigand, we may meet you in Naples,” 
ventured Constance with a blush at her au- 
dacity. “It would be a strange freak of 
fortune if we two should ever meet again.” 
The girl sighed. 

Suddenly the vicinity was thrown into a 
vast state of excitement. News travels 
rapidly in Sicily. A party of banditti had 
advanced right up to the very inn, and had 
carried away the rich signor’s younger 
daughter. Of course the ransom would be 
heavy. Trust Antonio Lippi for that. And 
the signorina was entirely safe. Had not 
Antonio Lippi always respected women? 
Elizabeth was furious. “What a romance!”’ 
she cried. “Connie will be terrified and un- 
appreciative.”’ 

Meanwhile Constance, terrified indeed, 
and wholly oblivious to the romance of the 
thing, was borne through brambles and 
heavy underbrush, over cataracts and jag- 
ged hills, until she was far away from the 
inn, Stopping at last, the brigands put her 
down on a pile of blankets, and blew a 
shrill whistle. In response there came in 
sight another party. Though Constance 
could not understand the rapidly exchang- 
ed patois, she was conscious that some- 
thing displeased the leader, whose voice 





sounded like thunder in the open space, In 
spite of her nervousness, she observed this 
noted man with some curiosity, In appear- 
ance he was not at all terrifying, nor could 
she determine whether he was handsome as 
reputed, for he wore a broad sombrero that 
shaded effectually his forehead and eyes, 
while a smart brown mustache and a 
pointed beard concealed the contour of his 
face. A costume of scarlet and black, ex- 
actly like the others, set off a slight, grace- 
ful figure. 

He approached her and said in the purest 
Italian, ““Allow me to ask pardon, signor- 
ina. You stay with us a week only, during 
which Antonio Lippi and his followers 
will treat with all courtesy so fair a 
charge.” ‘‘What a contretemps,”’ observed 
Constance, lightly. ‘“‘My sister was expir- 
ing to meet you. Can you not manage it? 
They say you are very gallant.” ‘“Signor- 
ina, another would quite overwhelm me,” 
“Elizabeth would certainly fall in love with 
him,” thought the girl as she watched his 
light, springing step. 

The bandits were constructing for her a 
shelter of saplings and blankets. She 
watched with languid interest, which quick- 
ened during the preparation of supper, and 
she ate with evident relish a broiled bird. 
Every day they changed their position. 
Constance endured all the unaccustomed 
hardships with patient dignity. When they 
came to a particularly ugly spot, she ac- 
cepted with the serene courtesy of a lady, 
Antonio Lippi’s assistance. Once a thorn 
pierced her hand, and she noticed with sur- 
prise that his. fingers trembled as they 
bound up her palm. “I do not love to see 
a woman’s blood,’ he said simply. 

Many times she saw signs of gentle breed- 
ing, of lofty courteéay, and of thoughtful 
consideration on the part of the reticent 
leader. And many times she wondered at 
this man, who could murder as easily as 
eat, and who took such tender care of a 
sick dog. When one especially favored with 
the gift of song raised his voice to a merry 
air, and when the band sang in concert, 
Lippi sat apart in silence. Constance re- 
marked this. ‘“Signorina,’ he answered, 
with the merest quiver in his deep tones, 
“when last I sang, it was to one I loved.” 

At that moment the singers began a light 
melody that breathed of orange groves at 
twilight. Constance listened awhile, ‘“‘And 
when last I heard that song, signor; it was 
sung by one I esteemed.” She arose and 
walked away, while the chief in a gruff 
voice bade the singers be silent. 

On the sixth day the fair prisoner had 
a wish gratified. On stooping to the ground 
Antonio Lippi’s hat fell off. On the instant 
she turned pale as death. Did she not 
know that forehead, those blue eyes? 
“Francesco!” “I hoped this would not hap- 
pen,” he said in the Neapolitan count’s 
soft, musical tones, “They were ordered to 
take your sister, but your hair shone yellow 
in. the sun. I am exceedingly sorry.” She 
stood in mute horror, then burst into a rip- 
pling laugh. ‘‘What a joke for Elizabeth!” 

In the morning the chief led her down the 
mountain. ‘‘Over there by the rustic bridge 
is your father. Will you speak one kind 
word before you go?’”’ She could not speak, 
but held out her hand, and for an instant 
the fingers of Constance Pemberton touch- 
ed those of the famous outlaw. 

Miss Elizabeth in high dudgeon expressed 
a wish to leave Sicily at once, and Con- 
stance gladly acquiesced. Elizabeth plied 
her sister with eager questions. “How 
neglectful you are,” she said. ‘You should 
have brought me a memento of Antonio 
Lippi. ‘““Didn’t you get a lock of his hair? 
Oh, dear, I could have put it with Pader- 
ewski’s. - What a place! I wonder if it 
would do to try Corsica.’”’ Mr Pemberton 
chose to remark that it would not do, that 
there would be no more pursuits of bandits 
in his family. 

As the vessel steamed out of Palermo, 
and the soft tints of evening fell over the 
beautiful White City, Miss Pemberton 
chose to feel sentimental. 


“His face was like a summer night, 
All flooded with a dusky light.”’ 


she quoted, Constance smiled sadly, She 
has one secret which she means never td 


tell her sister. 
a ee 


“It’s a shame,” said the summer boarder, 
“for you to waste so much land on that 
pigpen when you might turn it into a 
beautiful lawn.” ‘“‘Nay,” replied the farm- 
er, who knew his business. “The pen is 
mightier than the sward.” 








The Man with the Hoe, 
FARMER W. A. CROFFUT. 





Say! Who is this a-talkin’ about me? 

Who is this cock-sure Markham that al- 
lows a 

Farmer is a dumb and grovelin’ beast? 

I bet my yeller cow or 50 bushel potaters 

That he ain’t never spent a week on a farm. 

He says there is no shape this side of hell 

More terrible than a man hoein’ corn. 

It never struck me that bad. 

He says the man with the hoe has a 
sr. and “slantin’ forehead,” 
asks 
“Who loosened 

jaw?’ 
Some farmer 
hosses. 


and 


and let down -his brutal 


must hev soured him tradin’ 


Farmers are ‘‘dead to joy’? It makes me 
laugh! 

Did he ever tend a sleighin’ party? 

Or apple parin’ bee? 

Or. huskin’ bée, with sev’ral red edrs? 

Or picnic party to the woods or shore? 

Or quiltin’ party fer a nabor’s wife? 

Or help a nabor raisin’ his new house? 

Whoop! Fun? Gosh all Friday! Why—say! 

City folks don’t hardly know what fun is! 

The greatest fun is doin’ something ‘fer 
somebody 

Else, and you can do that 

Jest as well in the rooral deestricks 

As nex’ door to the opery house. 


“Distorted and soul-quenched” the farmer 
is? 

Not much he ain’t, onless he will to be! 

This city person says the 

Farmer “never grieves nor never hopes!”’ 

Ef he supposes so he couldn’t hev druv 

Within ten miles of ary farmer’s house. 

Why, every week and day we grieve and 
hope. 

Where women is there’s allus joy and pain, 

And cords of both! Where little children be 

There’s allus lots of love and tears. 

They climb up on our knees and 

Twine theirselves around our aching hearts, 
and 

When they laugh we laugh, and 

When they’re snatched away the _ world 
grows dark 

And sorrow comes and 

Sits in the empty, silent chairs. 

Ef I could write ez well ez I kin hoe 

I’d tell this starched-up gent some things 
thet 

Would like enuf supprise him. 


He ’lows thet I am “brother to the ox.” 

Very well. So be it. 

That’s different from stepbrother of the 
horse, 

And shows we ain’t related, me and him. 

I b’leeve it is forbid in holy rit 

To yoke up a ox and ass together, ain’t it? 

That there’s a farmer’s joke, and 

Ain’t meant to hurt his feelin’s. 


We do not wear stovepipe hats and 

Swaller tails every day, but 

Our parson told us Sunday before last 

About a rasler in old ancient times 

Who could not be hove by any giant, 

Long ez he got ’lectricity from the ground; 

His name was Anteus or Anteup or some 
sutch. 

He made old Herclees sweat and put him to 

His trumps. But when he scorned the earth 
and 

Jumped up in the air and talked ’bout 
seraphims, 

Old Herclees got the hip look on him 

And huv him higher’n Gilderoy’s kite. 

Jest so! Haw, haw! And 

Parson he also likewise told us about the 

Trishman, Di O’Clesion, who when 

He was elected king of England, sternly 

Answered, “‘No! If you could only see my 

Splendid cabbage patch you never’d think of 

Axin’ me to swop ’em fur a throne, begobs!’’ 


Therefore in conclusion, ez the parsons says, 

I would merely further remark that 

Almost every great man in the world 

Hes passed his youth in contact with the 
ground, 

A-flourishin’ this same hoe, this Edwin 
p’r’aps excepted. 

And don’t it make us happy some 

To remember and reflect that we farmers 

Produce all food the human family eats? 

Why, certainly it doos! 

An@ ain’t this knowledge of his usefulness 

Enuf to make any farmer rejoice, exceptin’ 

P’r’aps one who wants to 

Keep his own snout in the trough all the 

While? 














Huge Salaries—A man “who is paid a 


huge salary is paid not for what he does, 
but for what he knows. He is paid for his 
judgment, for his ideas, for his suggestive- 
ness, for his ability to choose wisely be- 
tween several courses, for his foresight, his 
knowledge of men, and administrative 
ability and for his intimate knowledge of 
the conditions and details of some business 
or of business in general which makes all 
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Fay, Edwin! Come off! his powers, natural and acquired, appli- 
Do not grieve your numerous friends by cable to some special line Fas me aoe. 

letting ing.—[E. S. Martin in Saturday Evening 
Up and down your lower jaw so mutch. Post. 





“Take your needle, my child, and work 
at your pattern; it will come out a rose by 
and by.” Life is like that—one stitch at a 
time taken patiently, and the pattern wil 
come out all right, like the embroidery. 
[Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





“Pa, gid you know ma long before you 
married her?” “No, my boy, I didn’t know 
her until long after.” 














soul. 


"rs very word ‘‘ operation” strikes terror to a womans 


Nearly always these operations become necessary 


through neglect. 


If the menses are very painful, or too frequent -nd »xcessive, 


get the right advice at once and 
It will cost 
you nothing for advice if you write 
to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., 
for it, and if you let the trouble 
run along it will surely cost youa 
great deal of pain and may mean 


stop taking chances. 


an operation. 


MIss pa GRAHAM, Sheridanville, Pa., writes: 
Mrs. PINKHAM:—I had suffered for sev- 
eral years with female troubles and 
y doctored until I was discouraged. 

g wretched and tired of living. I had dis- 
ease of kidneys, bladder trouble, 
dropsy and bloating, had womb 
trouble and a large tumor had 
formed; in fact all my organs 
were out of fix. 












by prompt attentien to it. 
Pinkham’s advice. 


~ last moment. 
Don't be satisfied without Mrs. 





WOMEN 
AVOID 
OPERATIONS 


‘*DEAR 








I felt 


‘‘Seeinga woman's letter prais- 


ing your remedies, I wrote to 
her and she begged of me to try 
it, telling me all that it had done 
for her. 

Lydia ke. 
Compound and now cannot ex- 
press my gratitude to you. 
tumor began to come away in 
pieces and I got better all the 
time. 
entirely cured. 


I bought six bottles of 
Pinkham’s Vegetable 


The 


I believe now that I am 


*« My doctors could not believe 


it at first, as they all had told me 
that my case was a hopeless one, 
and no human power could do me 
any good. They were astounded. 
If I can say anything that can 
help other women, I shall be 
giad to.” 


It is not safe to wait until the 
Head off trouble 
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You do not need to go, to the palmist’s den. By our proe- 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Dewey Dream Quilt. 
L. M. A. 





If one wishes to use three colors, the dark 


half squares may be of different print. The 





blocks may be set together with eight 
squares or stripes. In the sample from 
which the accompanying pieture was made, 
the two colors are red and white. 


—$————————— $$ 


A Rainbow Shawl. 


B, A. W. 


The rainbow shawl is vying now with 
the umbrella shawl for popular favor, and 
certainly nothing can be daintier than this 
creation, with its delicate hues intermingled 
with white. It has had a great vogue with 
the summer girl and will be found no less 
a comfort and attraction for the autumn 
and winter girl who wishes to don a dainty 
wrap between two-steps and waltzes. The 
materials required are three skeins white 
Shetland wool, one light pink, one light blue, 
one light yellow and two No 5 or 6 14-inch 
knitting needles. The needles come in wood 
or rubber. The latter are the more expen- 
sive. 

Cast on two hundred stitches. Knit plain 
twelve rows white, two rows yellow, twelve 
rows pink, two rows yellow, six rows white, 
two rows yellow, eight rows blue, two rows 
yellow, six rows white, two rows yellow, 
twelve rows pink, two rows yellow, thirty- 
two rows white, two rows yellow, seven 
rows blue, two rows yellow, thirty-two 
rows white, two rows yellow, seven rows 
pink, two rows yellow, thirty-two rows 
white, two rows yellow, seven rows blue, 
two rows yellow, thirty-two rows’ white, 
two rows yellow, twelve rows pink, two rows 
yellow, six rows white, two rows yellow, 
eight rows blue, two rows yellow, six rows 
white, two rows yellow, twelve rows pink, 
two rows yellow, twelve rows white. If pre- 
ferred, make eight rows of white between 
the near-together stripes and thirty in the 
wider spaces. 

The edge is made by crocheting loops of 
twenty-five chain in white all around the 
shawl. Some use a color corresponding to 
the stripe at the end of each stripe. This 
shaw! will be nearly two yards long and 
not quite a yard wide. 





€hild’s Crocheted Bib. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





A new style for a child’s bib has arm- 
holes or short sleeves through which the 
arms are passed to hold the bib in place. 
To be made of German crochet cotton or 
fine Dexter cotton. 

Make a chain of seventy-three stitches 
and work back and forth, rib style, in sin- 
gle crochet—that is, working every row in 
the back part of the preceding row. Widen 
every time across at the center by making 
three single crochets in the middle stitch, 
also narrow at the ends of the first eleven 
ribs, once in every row, SO as to curve the 
edges to form the armholes. 

For the remainder of the ribs (there are 
twenty-two in all), work back and forth 





without narrowing. There should be one 
hundred and twenty-one stitches in the last 
row, resulting from the widenings in the 
center. 

To finish the armholes, work single cro- 
chets along the edge, then make a chain 
of seventy-five stitches, and join it to the 
first single crochet. Now work around and 
around the single crochets until there are 
two ribs. 

2d row—Make a chain of six stitches, skip 
three stitches and catch with a single cro- 
chet in the next. Work back halfway over 
the ring formed, five single crochets; re- 
peat around the row. 

3d row—Make single crochets over the 
other halves of the rings tofill in the spaces. 

4th row—Make single crochets in rib style. 

5th row, like 4th. 

6th row—Five ch, skip five and catch in 
next; repeat around the row. 

7th row—Make nine single crochets in the 
first space, and four single crochets over 
half of the next space, fifteen ch and catch 
in the 12th stitch from the hook to form a 
ring, four ch, five tr crochets separated by 
three chains in the ring, three ch and one d 
tr (thread over hook three times), also in 
the ring. Now catch with a single crochet 
in the middle of the space just covered, one 
single crochet, three doubles and one single 
four in the first space, and reveat in five 
more spaces. Make four single crochets 
over the stem of the leaf just made, and 
five single crochets over the remainder o¥ 
the space underneath. Repeat for alt the 
leaves, joining the second sca'lop of each 
leaf to the last one of the preceding leat. 

For the lower edge, repeat the 6th and 7th 
rows. 

For the top—Work like 2d row, then make 
two single crochets in the last half of each 
space, four ch caught in first stitch to form 
a picot; then two more single crochets. Run 
narrow ribbon through the holes around 
the neck and arm holes. 








HEROINES OF PEACE. 


When we read 
stories of the terrible 
— Inquisition 
of the olden times, 
it seems as if the tor- 
tures they depict g 
were almost beyond 
the invention of the 
most depraved and | 
fiendish mind; and 
yet here in our own 
enlightened land 
and in this Nine- 
teenth Century 
of Civilization, 
thousands of 
tender women 
—our own sis- 
ters, mothers 
and wives — 
suffering from 
some unnatural weakness of the 
delicate organism of their sex, are daily 
undergoing an almost equally terrible, 
physical anguish and martyrdom. 

“ It seemed as if there was an iron band around 
my head and it was being twisted tighter and 
tighter all the time,’’ a New York lady said in 
trying to describe her terrible sensations. 

“*T could not walk across my room without suf- 
fering dreadful pains,’’ said another lady, Mrs. 
May E. Jones, of 529, Madison Ave., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., in a letter to Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, 
N.Y. ‘‘I was troubled with female weakness. 
I had suffered for two years when I began taking 
your medicine but now after taking three bo‘tles 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription I am free 
from pain. I do all my housework and walk 
where I please—thanks to Dr. Pierce’s medicine.” 

‘*It is the only medicine that relieved my ter- 
tible headaches,” said Mrs. R. P. Monfort, of 
Lebanon, Warren Co.; Ohio. “In very truth it 
is the only medicine ever invented that delicate 
and ailing women can positively = upon to 
give them complete and permanent relief.’ 

No other remedy was ever devised that 
so thoroughly rejuvenates the entire nerv- 
ous system of women; healing and curin 
all weakened and diseased conditions o 
the feminine organism and restoring wom- 
anly strength and completeness. It is the 
only proprietary remedy ever devised for 
this one special purpose by an educated 
and eminent physician, a specialist of 
world-wide reputation jn this particular 
field of practice. No woman need or cught 
to allow her whole nature, physical and 
mental, to be undermined by such ailments 
when by writing to Dr. Pierce she may ob- 
tain professional advice free of charge. 
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W OuLp you rather buy 
lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 


breaks it ? 

Tongh glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 


, not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass jen’t good for his business. 


Our “Index” describes a/2 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it _ can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszet, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 

German Accordeons, $1.75 and up- 
wards. 

Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John ¢. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world. 
STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 


ALAR 
Arey eee 


“a = NOMORE,NOLESSSALARY 


Several trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties. It ig‘main'y office work conducted at home. 
Salary straight $900 a year and expenses— 
definite, bonafide, no commission, easy to understand. 
Six years in business fin compelled to secure 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 


to hanlde our rapidly growing trade. References. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The Dominion Company, Dept. a 80e Chicago. IL 


256 that tells all about Magic Lan- 
terns and Stereopticons—how to 
PACE operate them—how much they cost 


—how men with small capital can 
BOOK make money ‘with them. Sent free. 
McALLISTER Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 


























BOYS Write for our large catalogue and learn 

GIRLS what vou get for selling our Pure Pep- 
sin Gum to friends. No money required. 

GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 212, Meadville, Pa. 
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TALK. AROUND THE TABLE, 


Little Things—Little things, so little that 
‘when they happen.we scarcely notice them! 
The every-day work of the farmer is made 
up of little things, but. look at the result. 
It feeds the world. I ran in debt once, a lit- 


tle here and a little there. The first I knew 
I owed $100. I could see then that any fool 
could get in debt, but he must stop his fool- 
ing if he gets out, and stay out. I don’t 
like to see a man strain at a gnat, but I do 
like to see little things held at their real 
worth.—[Silas Q. Croker. 


Have seen an uncommon clear-winged 
sesia’ or moth-bird. Body circled with drab 
and white, wings drab with a pink stripe 
running through the center.. Can any of 
the Tablers tell me if this is a rare speci- 
men? It is here; the brown and yellow are 
common.—[E. B. 


One mother’s idea of home making is a 
place where her loved ones may return from 
their work for rest and for a vacation. Be- 
fore marriage she worked in a milliner’s 
shop and boarded, and she longed for a 
home where she could throw off care and 
restraint.—[Atntie. ; 


Vermont Greenhorn, you say you could 
have shown me a satisfactory specimen of 
a brute. Well, perhaps he was one for just 
the moment. I’m sure I shouldn’t like to 
have someone judge me as a whole by one 
of my worst moods. But if that “brute” 
had been your own brother, I’m sure you 
would have known him so well that you 
would have seen much in him worthy of 
your love; he is another person’s brother 
instead of yours, that’s all. Yankee Dutch- 
man, your hand for a good, hearty shake 
for your fine article in the Sept 23 Talk.— 
[Eda. 





Grown-up Babies—A man may use to- 


bacco and liquor, and he may play a game 
of cards or pool, etc, and still be worthy of 
a true woman’s love and respect, for a man 
never allows the desire for these things to 
run away with his reason. He is their mas- 
ter. He can smoke a good cigar or drink 
a glass of good wine and derive much ben- 
efit from it. He can play a game of pool 
or cards and the recreation stimulates him. 
A’ man can do all this, but beware, O ye 
maids, of the grown-up babies and fools 
that never know when they’ve got enough 
of a good thing, that are abject slaves to 
their desires. If a girl marries one of these, 
she must expect to take a back seat in his 
affection, for his own convenience and 
pleasure will receive his first consideration 
always.—[J. V. B. 


“Never a Farmer?’’—Miss Anna Brown, 


when I read your article I immediately had 
a “mump,” as my husband admiringly calls 
my streaks of temper. Why will people 
judge the majority by one or two speci- 
mens, poor ones at-that? You say you “‘never 
will marry .a farmer,” beeause of the un- 
kind and thoughtless husband quoted. Dear 
child, you will marry no one until the great 
and holy love fills your existence—then, be 
he farmer or merchant, mechanic or man 
ef wealth and leisure, you will look at him 
with glad, proud eyes and say “Yes.” And 
you.will not repent. Through the years of 
various struggles and emotions, that love 
will shed its hallowing light over you both, 
binding you closer, helping you each to for- 
give and condone all the little faults and 
differences you each have. I have lived in 
the city all my maiden life, and, Anna, I 
know of many husbands, not farmers, who 
have destroyed their own honor and for- 
gotten their wedding promises, ahd whose 
wives carry more burdens of unhappiness 
and loneliness than your little child-wife 
with her hurried dinners and fretty babies. 
So, Anna, keep busy and happy and good 
until the right one comes, and if it is a far- 
mer laddie, remember the words of—[Arca- 
dian Wife. 


Beaux—There are two kinds of flirts, the 


young and innocent, and the old and pro- 
fessional. ‘All girls are not alike, but you 
take a girl that is inclined to flirt, it soon 
shows itself. Good looks and a fine rig is 
all she looks for. She titters and giggles, 
and the more fellows she can go with, the 
better. But-in time, if she has got the real 
woman about her, she takes’ on more sub- 
stantial ways and-looks for nothing but 
substantial company, and’ by the time she 
is 23 she is married and is making the best 
kind of a wife. The professional flirt lacks 





the true woman traits. During her past ca- 
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reer she has learned the weak points in | 
man, She leads hjm on, making him think 
he is the only man on earth, and just when 
he thinks she loves him, she turns -him 
down. She keeps this business up till, if she 
marries at all, she takes up with a crooked 
stick, and of course married life is a failure 
to her. I like girls that have got life. Any 
girl can make any boy think the moon is 
made of green cheese and never use a bit 
of slang or be one bit vulgar in doing it. 
I guess you would find it hard work to keep 
a girl from dabbling with that element 
called beaux until she was 18 in this ad- 
vanced age.—[Silas Q. Croker. 
—S————— 
Ivy Poison—Noticing an article in the 


issue of Sept 2 recommending the use of 
sugar of lead as a remedy for ivy poison, I 
feel constrained to offer a remedy which has 
been of great benefit as a cure for poison, 
bee stings, etc, and is the “‘sheet anchor’’- of 
our family in all such cases,. It is the com- 
mon green vitriol or copperas. As a cure 
for ivy poison I have. never known it to 
fail, when given a trial, even in obstinate 
cases. Make a strong solution by dissolving 
the copperas in water, and bathe the affect- 
ed parts with it thoroughly. If the case is 
severe, bind a cloth saturated in the solu- 
tion on the sore, and renew often, until the 
pain is allayed. I have known several 
cases where sugar of lead and other rem- 
edies had failed, to yield immediately to a 
few applications of copperas. It is also an 
excellent cure for bee stings, and if ap- 
plied at once, will neutralize the poison, and 
prevent the swelling which follows in most 
cases, As my father keeps bees, and brother 
and myself are “painfully affected” ° by 
their advances, we always keep a _ sup- 
ply of copperas on hand, that precious time 
may not be lost in applying the remedy. 
[Lillian M, Clark, 


House-Wrecking—The firm that bought 
the World’s fair, namely the Chicago House 
Wrecking company, is going also to buy the 
Omaha exposition. It will take 2000 cars to 
carry it away, the freight charges will be 
$65,000 and labor on the grounds $70,000. It 
will be brought to Chicago and there dis- 
posed of something as the World’s fair was 
sold—everything classified, sorted and ar- 
ranged in numbered lots. Then big catalogs 
were got up and sent everywhere, and mer- 
chants and others sent in their orders. A 
Syndicate will probably be formed to buy 
the transportation building; it is 500 feet 
long and has 1,400,000 feet of lumber. It will 
be. taken down and brought to Chicago in 
such shape that it can be set up again if 
desired. There are 12 million feet of lum- 
ber in the buildings, on which the Chicago 
firm who buys it expects to make much of 
its profit, as the lumber is of the finest kind 
and in perfect shape. Then there are 100,000 
statues, which schools, institutes and artists 
will want. Among other things are a com- 
plete fire department, and a lagoon with 1000 
varieties of fish-and turtles. Then there are 
thousands of the finest and most magnifi- 
cent plants in the world. Park commission- 
ers all over the United States are sending 
in telegrams in regard to the fish and plant 
collection. This same firm is planning to 
bid for the buildings of the Paris exposition, 
and figure that these buildings will be a 
prize beyond anything yet gathered in. 





An. old. Scotswoman, when advised by her 
minister to take snuff to keep herself awake 
during the sermon replied: “Why dinna ye 
put the snuff in the sermon, mon?” 





“Jimmy, when I spank you it hurts. me 
worse than it does you.” ‘‘Well, ma, why 
don’t you put on pa’s boxin’ gloves?” 








CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 

Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long 
considered incurable ; and yet their is one remedy that 
will positively cure catarrh in any of its stages.. For 
many years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, 
a widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all sufferers from 
Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases, 
this revtipe, in German, French or English, with’ full 
directions for preparing and using.. Sent by mail by 
addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 920 Powers’ Biock, Rochester, N. Y. 


ASTHI 4 A Instant relief nd positive 
. eure. Sample mailed free to any 
. sufferer. F. G. KINSHAN, B.D. 

Bex 756, Augusta, Maine. 











Absolutely eured, Never to return. 

A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic. 

< Trial box eT FREE. Address, 
, Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, L 
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An Extraordinary Chance for a 
Bright Man to Secure a Steady 
Position the Year Around in 
His Own Home. 


Dear Editor—We want a clothing salesman 
in every town where. we have no agent, -to 
take orders for our men’s custom made-to- 
measure suits,- pants, overcoats and ulsters. 
Any good, bright man, especially if he has had 
experience as a salesman in a store, agricul- 
tural implement house or where he has come 
in contact with people, as solicitor for tailor- 
ing, insurance, nursery stock or other goods, 
can make big money with our line the year 
around; but any good, bright man, even with- 
out previous experience, can make $150.00 a 
month and expenses with the big outfit we 
furnish him and the opportunity we give him 
if he will devote his time to the work; or, a 
good man whose time is partly taken up with 
other work and who can devote his spare time 
to our line, even if only an hour or so a day, 
he will do exceedingly well with our agency, 
We have men ifi real estate, loan, ‘legal, lum- 
ber, grain, ratlroad, express and other busi- 
ness who give’ their spare time to our line 
with big results. No experience is absolutely 
necessary, no capital. required. We furnish a 
complete line.of cloth samples and stationery; 
have no commission plan, no house-to-house 
canvass, no catchy conditions, but. offer a rare 
opportunity for some man in vicinity to se- 
cure high-grade employment at big wages. 

We-are the largest tailors in America. We 
make to measure over 300,000 suits annually. 
We occupy entire one of the largest business 
blocks in Chieago. We refer to the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank in Chicago,.any ex- 
press or railroad company in Chicago or any 
resident of this city. We buy our cloth direct 
from the largest European and American 
mills, we operate the most extensive and eco- 
nomic custom tailoring plant in existence, and 
we reduce the price of made-to-measure suits 
and overcoats to from $5.00 to $18.00 (mostly 
$5.00 to $10.00), prices so low that nearly every- 
body will be glad to have their garments 
made-to-measure, and will give our agent 
their orders. 

We will furnish a good agent a large and 
handsomely bound book containing large cloth 
samples of our entire line of suits, pantaloons 
overcoats, etc., a book which costs us severa 
dollars; also fine colored fashion plates, tape 
measure, business cards, stationery, advertis- 
ing matter and a rubber stamp with name and 
address and pad complete, also an instruction 
book, which makes it easy for anyone to take 
orders and conduct a profitable business. We 
will also furnish net confidential price list. 
Agent can take orders and send them to us 
and we will make the garments within five 
days and send direct to agent’s customer by 
express C. O. D., subject to examination and 
approval, collect the agent’s full selling price 
and every week we will send the agent our 
check forall his profit. The agent need collect 
no money and deliver no goods, simply go on 
taking orders at a liberal profit. e deliver 
the goods, collect all the money and every 
week ss send him in one round check 
his full profit for the week, and nearly all our 
agents get a check from us of at least $40.00 
every week of the year. 

We will make no charge for the book and 
complete outfit, but, as the outfit costs us sev- 
eral dollars, it is necessary to protect our- 
selves against anyone who would impose upon 
us by sending for the outfit with no intention 
of working, but merely out of idle curiosity 
therefore, we will ask as a guarantee of good 
faith on the part of the reader who decides to 
take up this work, that he cut this article out 
and mail to us, with the understanding that 
the big book and complete outfit will be sent 
to him by express, he to pay the express agent 
$1.00 and express charges for the outfit, with 
the distinct understanding that we will re- 
fund the $1.00 as soon as his orders’ have 
amounted to $25.00, which amount of orders he 
can take the very first day. 

Don’t compare this with any catchy offers 
made to get your $1.00. The genuineness of our 
offer. and our reliability are proven by the 
bank reference referred to above, or you can 
easily find out by writing to anyone in Chi- 
cago to call on us. 

This‘is a-rare chance for any man to take up 
a work at once that with reasonable effort 
on his part is sure to net him from $5.00.to 
$10.00 a day from the start, and we trust that 
from among your many readers we will be 
able to get a few good representatives. 

Cut this notice out and mail to the AMER- 
ICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO, West Side Enter- 
prise Building, Chicago, Ill., and the book and 
agent’s complete outfit will be sent to you at 
once, you to pay $1.00 and express charges 
when received, the $1.00 to be returned to you 
when your orders amount to $25.00. 


PAT’D QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET 
should 











Folded. 
We revemmenil the above frm as reliable.—E£. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


Remember, 227 se 
IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 


Thoroughness of separation, 
Little power required to operate, 


Little time required to clean, 
Simplicity, only three parts to the bowl, 
Durability, therefore smaller repair bills, 


= Consequently, is the one you will wish to buy, if you desire 
the best. Send for our latest illustrated catalogues. 






































Maple & Evap- 

orators, eaters, 

GRANITE STATE 22°: ::<=; 
and endorsed by 

FEED COOKERS thousands of farm- 
Jers, poultrymen 


stock-feeders and sugar-makers in the U.S, and Canada, 
** By cooki: ‘ou double 
the value ‘and bulk of the 
meal," Descriptive cir- 
culars of Cookers (4 
styles, 9 sizes), Heaters, 
Steel Baskets, Harness 
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A booklet, “ All About 
Cooked Feed," @ book of 
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Granite State Evaporator Company, Albany, N.Y. 


WHERE GOES YOUR MONEY 
WHEN 


YOU BUY FENCE ? 

of it goes Inco the dealer’s 
t. Why not save that amount? 
1 Buy your fencing from us, 


e sell the 
Ce ee NOV ANGE FENCE 
t er at wholesale. e ler can’t buy 
itany Gaoe Sen yon can. It is equal in quality to the — 
priced fences on the market. Completely interwoven—no loose 
ends to unravel. Circulars and discounts cree. 
ADVANCE FENCE ©0., 10f Old St., Peoris, DL 


STRONGEST 
MADE, Bull- 
‘ strong. Chicken- 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
a COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 




























THIS BOOK IS NOWIN PRESS AND ALL ORDERS 
. FOR IT WILL BE FILLED IN ROTATION AS FAST AS 
THE BOOKS ARE RE@BIVED FROM THE BINDERY 


HOME 
PORK MAKING 


THE ART OF RAISING AND CURING 
PORK ON*THE FARM. 


A Complete Guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher, and the suburban dweller, in all that 
pertains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserv- 
ing and storing pork product—from scalding 
vat to kitchen table and dining room. 


By A. W. FULTON, 


Commercial Editor of American Agriculturist 
and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by Pork 
Specialists’ in the United States 
° and England. 


There are chapters on_ Pork Making on the "Farm, 
Finishing Off Hogs for Bacon, Slaughtering, Scaldin 
and Scraping, Dressing and Cutting, What to do Wit 
the Offai, The Fine Points in Making Lard, Pickling 
and Barreling, Care of Hams and Shoulders, Dry- 
Salting Bacon and Sides, Smoking and Smokehouses, 
Keeping Bacon and Hams, Side Lights on Pork Making, 
Packing House Cuts of Pork, Magnitude of the Swine 
Industry, Discovering the erits of Roast Pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving rk are the 
favorite dishes of the best cooks. Fully ufustrated, and 
substantially and hanasomely bound. Price, postpaid 

0 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. q 
Marquette Building, CHICAGO 


CUT 4”? SHRED 


with th WOLVERINE Cutter 
and Shredder. Knives and cutting 
bar selected oil tempered tool steel. Cut- 
ting bar has 4 cutting edges; when one edge 
dulls simply turn itover and get a new 
edge ; that makes the life of this machine four 
times greater than the old style. Shredder head made of saw steel, 
Interchangeable with knife head. Safety fly wheel. Stop 
feed lever. Adjustable knife and shredder head, Made in 13 
sizes. Largest cuts a ton in —. Swovel Cassie. ane 
to snap off the ears, are furnished on three 
SNAPPING ROLLS — without any extra cost. - 
cuts faster, lasts 1onger than any other machine 
RUNS EASIER, made. Prices low. We have no agents. 
bat THEM—if not rs te return them at our expense, P 
63 kinds of Sweep, Belt and Geared Mills for 
GRINDING MILLS 2 to 25 H. P. for Tind ing car corn and all other 
ain fine or coarse. Price sweep mills, $14.50 and up. 
CORN SHELLERS 19 sizes and kinds for hand or power. Hand 
sheller 90c; I-hole sbeller with pulley for 
hand or power $5.50; self-feed sheller shells 500 bu. » day. 
1-h Tread, with governor, $58. 2-h $77. 3-h $103, 
9-h Sweep, $24.90; 4-h $34.75 ;6-h $36.95 ;8-b $51.95 
full line Feed Coo oven obs, Cutters, Blankets, 
obes, Send for FREE fal ny giving latest prices. 
Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St., C-12, Chicago, I, 
















Potash. 


ARMERS should know its value and 

its importance in a fertilizer to be 
applied to their grain crops. i 

Our illustrated books which tell what 

Potash is, how it should be used, and 

how much Potash a well-balanced fertil- 

izer should contain, are sent /ree to all 

applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 

















WELL ‘Wactines 


Over70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills With engines or horse powers, 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog, 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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$2.00 per Square of 10x10 
¢ feet, or 100 Square Feet. 
ACOMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KUADS 
OF MERLAANDISE AND MATERIAL BOUGHT AT 
OMERT FS‘RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES’ SALES. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357", & IRON STS., 
CHICAGO. q 
























HEEBNER’S . evel Ficaa 


with Speed R lator. 
=F or 1,2 4 3 horses. 








- ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER CUTTER 
with Crusher. Also TLreshers and Cleaners, Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Drag and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 





"VE NEVER CHANGED. 


There are 16 cross wires to the rod on al! Stand- 
ard Page Fences. All horizontal wires are coiled. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











of the BEST QUALITY and the PUREST 


HYDRAULIC - 


g! D ER PRESS and 
diploms Ee World's Fair. Get our free 
rated catalogue before 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
3 Main St., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 








THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 











Farm Fruits | 
Garden Flowers 





gCattle Swine ' 
Sheep Horses LINE OF 


Pet-Stock RURAL 
Boating Fishing 










Architecture cogistag 


saree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size aoe 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
age plates from magnificent photographs 
ken specially for this work), superbly 
rinted, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THS 


T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOB 








PUBLISHZRS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 





ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 























